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The Hunting of Badlewe,a Dramatic Tale. 8vo. Edin. 1814. 
[From the Scottish Review. ] 


THIS is indeed a most extraordinary production, in which 
the faults and the beauties are almost equally indications of no 
common-rate talents. The hitherto unknown author has marked 
out a path for himself with all the boldness at least, if not with 
all the originality, of Shakspeare. Those infringements of dra- 
matic rules, or, in other words, those transgressions of proba- 
bility and good taste, into which that master of the art was 
betray ed by 1 ignorance, allured by indolence, or hurried by the 
fervours of an impetuous imagination, the author seems to 
have adopted from choice; and whilst he flounders, in com- 
pany with his great master, through all the fragments of 
broken unities, he certainly comes nearer to him in his most 
daring and unequalled flights than perhaps any modern poet. 
In order, therefore, to convey some idea of his excellencies, 
we shall give a short outline of the story, with such extracts 
as in our judgment, tend to establish the truth of our opinion. 
The scene opens with a conversation between Glen-Garnet 
and Kilmorack, who, as we learn from their own mouths, are 
part of a royal party of pleasute enjoying the amusement of 
stag-hunting i in disguised dresses, and under feigned titles. 
‘Gar. This is a dull retreat!—What seek we here 


Amid this waste where desolation scowls, 
And the red torrent, brawling down the linn, 
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Sings everlasting discord? where the mists, 
Drizziy and dank, hang lingering on the bosom 
Of the bleak wilderness; and winter’s flag, 

White as the speck upon the North’s cold cheek, 
Scutcheons the hill for ever? —Are our minds 
Estranged from reason’s guidance, thus to tilt 
Against each principle and bold appeal 

She makes to manhood?’ P. 1. 


In the course of this dialogue, Badenoch, another of the 
disguised nobles, joins the party, and gives the following sp1- 
rited account of his success in the chace: 





‘ Bad. At first his horns I saw, 

Between me and the welkin, cut the wind; 

So swift, they whistled in’t, and play’d and toss’d 

As light as the tall branchy fern when wav’d 

By summer gale. —My heart with ardour heav’d! 

Anon he came, and belted the green hill 

Swifter than ever raven scoop’d the air! 

Proud of his matchless speed, he snuff’d the wind, 

And bore his brow so high, as he disdain’d 

The earth and heaven. I aim’d afar before him; 

Just in the shadow of his bawsin’d ear 

The arrow stuck—headlong he fell, then, rising, 

Bolted aloft in air, as he would scale 

Lhe windows of the firmament. The bounds 

He made adown the steep were aimless quite; 

*T was the last burst of life—the last exertion. 

He flounder’d oft, till in the mead below : 

Grovelling he lay —His slender limbs, convuls’d, d 

Pawed the green sward, still struggling to proceed, 

But his fair head, disgrac’d and crimson-dyed, 

Refused to leave its flowery pillow more.’ Pp. 4, 5. 

The scaling of the windows of heaven is perhaps too lofty 
a simile for the vaulting of a wounded stag. From this con- 
versation it appears that Badenoch, a licentious profligate, has 
a plot upon the virtue of Matilda, Lord Crawford’s fair but 
proud and suspected wife, who is 
‘ Elegant, comely, and tall, 

As is the poplar’s stem; and her dark locks, 

Half curling o’er her eagle eye, appear 

Like ebon wreaths on polished ivory.’ P. 7. 
With whom the milder graces of Annabel, the daughter of Sir 
John Drummond, are finely contrasted by Kilmorack, 





‘ The chaste snow 


That falls o’er night, when neither smoke nor steam, 
No, not the smallest atom is afloat 
Yo grime its breast, is not more pure than she.’ P. 8. 
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Badenoch, who is well named, after boasting of his seven- 
teen mistresses, is found to be the seducer of Elenor, the 
daughter of the Earl of March, and who is now attending 
him in the dress and the character of a page. Annabel is 
pleased with the courtly manners and address of the knights, 
but particularly with Kilmorack. Sir Ronald, one of the party, 
in order to warn the unsuspecting Annabel of her lover’s base 
designs, narrates the following beautiful incident: 


‘Once on a lovely day,—it was in spring, 
I rested on the height of that dread cliff 
That overlooks old Stirling. All was gay; 
The birds sung sweet; the trees put forth their leaves, 
So pale, that in the sun they look’d like blossoms: 
The wild thyme and the violet deck’d the sward 
On which I lay, scenting the air with sweets. 
Some children wandered careless on the hill, 
Selecting early flowers. My heart rejoic’d, 
For all was glad around me. One sweet maid 
Came tripping near, eyeing, with gladsome smile, 
Each little flower that bloom’d upon the hill; 
Nimbly she pick’d them, minding me of swan 
That feeds upon the waste. I blest the girl! 
She was not maid nor child, but of that age 
*Twixt both, when purity of frame and soul 
Awaken dreams of beautv born in heaven. 
Deep in a little den, within the cliff, 
A flowret caught her eye—it was a primrose 
Fair flaunting in the sun. With eager haste, 
Heedless of risk, she clamber’d down the steep, 
Pluck’d the wish’d flower—and sigh’d; for when she saw 
The depth she had descended, then she woke 
To sense of danger. All her flowers she dropt, 
And tried to gain the height, but tried in vain! 
I hasted to her rescue; but, alas! 
I came too late! 

Anna. O God! and did she fall? 

Rom. Yes, lady; far, far, down on rocks below 
Her lovely slender form was found at rest! 
I saw her, middle air, fall like a seraph 
From out the firmament. The rooks and daws, 
That fled their roost in thousands at the sight, 
Curtain’d her exit from my palsied eye 
And dizzy brain. O! never will that scene 
Part from my heart; whene’er I would be sad, 
I think of it.” Pp. 20—22, 


Soon after this conversation, we find Lord March, in search 
of his runaway daughter Elenor, falling in with an honest- 
hearted shepherd, who makes him acquainted with her un- 
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happy story, and affords him shelter under his humble roof. 
With this shepherd Lord March holds the following interest- 


ing conversation: 


¢ Shen. If you had loved a wife, to you more dear 
Than is your own existence, would you list 
To see her very virtues, by the power 
Of studied, deep deceit, turned to her bane, 
And point to paths of ill? To see her love 
Estranged from you, and her unweeting heart 
Lured into slumbers of depravity? 
Or say you had a daughter, knight, the child 
Of your breathed vows; one bred beside your knee, 
Who wont to sit thereon, and clasp your arm 
In her young bosom, climb your chair, and throw 
Her little arms around your neck, and kiss you! 
Nay, say that daughter were your only hope, 
The sole remaining comfort of your age,— 
You tremble! had you ever a daughter, sir? 
‘ Mar. Yes, yes, O yes!—TI had a daughter. 
‘ Shep. Then you can judge. But did you love that daughter? 
‘ Mar. Love her?— yes; He who perceives the heart 
Knows how I loved her.—(Aside) O eternal Heaven, 
What bears he on? my soul’sin agony. . 
‘ Shefz. Could you endure to see that innocent 
Vilely betrayed, disgraced, and then thrown out 
Derisive on a cold injurious world? 
Could you bear this, sirf—For my part I cannot; 
No, and I will not bear it. 1 will go, 
And dare such things! What, are you weeping too! 
Then you are good, and God will bless you for it. 
‘ Mar. Shepherd, I do much long to meet those men. 
‘ Shift. Then sodo I. Come, we’ll go seek them straight. 
‘ Mar. 1 fain would balk discovery —If thou 
Wilt lend me thy attire, then will we go 
And meet them forthwith.’ Pp. 45, 46. 

The shepherd and earl, sallying out in search of Badenoch, 
March meets him in the pass,—they come to an explanation, 
hight, and, by the most infamous treachery, March is killed. 
The shepherd returns to his cottage and to Elenor—the now 
fatherless Elenor, betwixt whom and the old shepherd this 
conversation ensues: 

‘ Elen. Do not hear, nor see them coming, Sir? 

‘ Old Shep. They’ve not had time; they will be here anon. 
Be comforted, dear lady. 

‘£len. The weight that hangs upon my heart to-night 
Is all unbrookable—would it were broke! 
The dead havé peace and rest! Have they not, shepherd? 

* Old Shep. Yes, they have rest; peace to their souls, 
Swect lady. 
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‘ Elen. Their home is very still. Of all beyond 
Tis dangerous to conjecture. Mind is lost 
On shoreless tides, or wanders darkling on 
O'er vales immeasurable, till it shrinks 
Back to the blaze of time, giddy and blind. 
Yet they do sleep so sound, so peaceably, 
So calm, so unmolesting, side by side, 
No one to wrong them, and no sin to lure, 
That I have often thought they were most happy 
Whom the Eternal Wisdom chose to call, 
In early life, from this most wicked world. 
O yes, the dead are happy: ’ll believe’t 
With my whole heart. Yes, yes, the dead are happy! 


The scene soon after changes to the hall of Crawford, 
where Matilda expects the returning guests. Lord Crawford 
is missing; and, according to Badenoch’s own boasting ac- 
count, slain by him. Matilda, though struck with respect for 
his prowess, avows her abhorrence of her husband’s murderer. 


‘ Mat. Thou hast wrought horror, and my souls recoils 
From thee and from thy love; yet 1 admire 
Thy wondrous might!—W hat! Crawford, March, 
Both in one day! I “did not ween there lived 
That man could match the arm of my Lord Crawford. 
O, thou fell fiend! thou hast cut off a knight 
Whom, though I loved not, yet am bold to say, 
Scotland bears not his equal. therefore list,— 
Hope not to thrive in my affection hence: 
Thou hast effaced thy image in my heart, 
And placed before mine eye a soul deformed, 
Bloated and stained with blood. All 1 concede 
Is to keep silence till the event is proved.’ Pp. 64, 65. 


In the mean time Kilmorack is forming a scheme with 
Coucy to carry off Annabel from her father’s castle—a request 
is sent for a last personal interview—which, notwithstanding 
the foolish advice of an ambitious mother, is refused; but, 
some how or other, Annabel goes out to meet her father, and 
falls into her faithless lover’s hands, who after going through 
all the usual rounds of protestations, adjurations, and asseve- 
rations, without effect, has recourse to force, from which the 
lady is happily rescued by her guardian angel and protector, 
Sir Ronald. 

In the mean time Sir John Drummond pays a visit of divi- 
nation to the cave of Merlin, with the view of learning the 
fortunes of his house. This introduces a scene so truly origi- 
nal, that we cannot avoid putting our readers in possession of 
the most prominent parts of it. 
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SELECT REVIEWS. 


SCENE IV.—TZhe Cave of Merlin. 


‘ The Sage is discovered asleeft, dressed in a frock of sackcloth, and 





a white caft on his head; a large book lying ofien before him, with 
great red characters, anda dim lamp: burning beside him. 


‘ Enter Sir Jounn DruMMoOND. 


‘ Drum. Hail to the central habitant who dwells 
In this dread, hallowed, subterranean home, 
Sacred to that which human power transcends!— 
Hail to thee, mighty Merlin!— 
W hat!—Asleep! 
And ope before him that mysterious book 
Which human eye hath never looked upon! 
I'll have one peep, though it should freeze my blood. 
(He goes to the book, looks at it, then starts, holds his head, 
and returns to the front of the stage.) 
Ah! what is this? methought one single glance 
Of these red characters beamed on my soul 
With such refulgence, its whole powers were dazzled; 
Its latent principles were waked anew, 
Expanded like the halo of the moon 
When wading from the dark and folding cloud, 
And nigh had melted from my frame for ever! 
{ Pause.) Say that I took that wondrous book a while; 
I should be wise as he,—haply much wisér! 
"Tis a great prize!—I would not pilfer ought; 
But knowledge is a treasure that should charm 
All bars that circumscribe it into air. 
Say, that no other way remains but this, 
Which ever can reveal to mortal man 
The mysteries of that book—all argument 
Lags impotent!—Haply a week, a day, 
May well suffice to open stores of wisdom 
Yet sealed from man.—And such another chance 
Ne’er to recur again!—I’ll take the book. 

(As Drummond retires with the book, thunder and lightning, 
and shades, like sfitrits, are seen gliding at the further end 
of the cave; and a voice ts heard ina slow lamentable tone.) 

‘ Voice. Wo be to thee, man, that ever thou wast born! 

(Pause. Then groans and low tones of music are heard.) 
‘ Voice. (As before) Awake:—awake!—O Merlin, awake! 
Thou son of a thousand years! 
(Groans and tones of music are again heard.) 











‘ Enter CRAWFORD. 
Cra. Heavens, what a dreadful coil! Hell has been here! 
I heard strange sounds; and lo! a horseman past, 
In mad and furious guise, away. The sage 
Is fast asleep.—Ho! Merlin, rouse thyself; 
The habitants of hell and earth are mixed 
In tournament. Arise, and make division! 
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‘ Mer. (Waking) Out on thee, knight! What seek’st thou 
here! Begone. 
I pity all thy follies, but to-night 
I hold no talk with thy preposterous race. 
I know thee; thou art slave unto a woman;— 
That thing made up all the adverse grains 
Of jarring elements and steams of hell;— 
And thou art come to prate of her to me! 
I say, begone! 
‘Cra, Great prophet! I’m an injured man, and came 
To thee for insight and for counsel. 
‘ Mer. Injured!—by whom? 
‘ Cra. By some mysterious strangers; 
But chiefly by a woman, whom I love. 
‘ Mer. Ay, by a woman;—Injared by a woman: 
I knew it.—It is very well with thee? 
‘The man who takes that scorpion to his bosom, 
Deserves the worst she can inflict —Begone! 
‘ Cra. I say I will not hence, till thou unfold 
The book of fate, and tell me all my doom. 


359 


‘ Merlin. (Looking, misses the book) Where is my book?— 


Wretch! hast thou touched that book? 

Cra. I touched it not; but ere I entered here 
1 heard unearthly voices, and 1 saw 
A knight, with book in’s arms, pass on so swift, 
That he outrode the whirlwind, and brought back 
The passing gale in’s face. Adown the glen 
His furious courser dashed the pebbled path 
So fierce, it seemed to rain red fire around him, 

And spatter from the earth.—Your book is gone! 

‘ Mer. Gone! saidst thou? Wo, then, to the hapless man; 
And woe to all that touch it!—Wo,—wo,—wo: 
Nature will soon be in a stayless uproar, 

And all the elements in roaring war. 
Oh! there are openings in that volume, knight, 
That mortal may not look upon and live! 

‘ Cra. How, then, dost thou? 

‘ Mer. Think’st thou the soul that animates this frame 
Is mortal; or came to this world with mef 
Ah, no! when first these mysteries I learned, 

That melted from its earthly tenement, 
And left this mould a moving, gaping corpse. 

‘Cra. O dreadful! dreadful! 

‘ Mer. Seven days I lay or stalked in ghastly guise, 
Void of all sense, of feeling, or of mind;— 

My moveless visage held its idiot gaze, 

And my two eyes, like globes of burnished glass, 
Flung no reflecting image inwardly; 

They would not wink even in the noon-day sun 
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SELECT REVIEWS. 


‘ Cra. How was this vacancy of mind supplied? 
‘ Mer. The spirit, that now directs this faded form, 
Lived ere the sun or stars of heaven were lighted; 
Ere the broad werld was in the centre fixed 
Of yon great frame that ever spins around it, 
Wheeled by the polar angels. She has journeyed 
O’er the unpaled and diamond floors of heaven; 
Has climbed the steep brows of the summer moon, 
To mark her influence on things below; 
Skimmed o’er her glossy seas, dreamed in her shades, 
Winged the blue void, and sung the hymns of God 
On yon green glimmering star. 
¢ Cra. Sire, my heart quakes, and all my blood runs cold, 
Hearing thy words.——That awful book!— 
¢ Mer. Vl tell thee, knight, 
Some pages in that book, if read by man 
Unused to guard with spell, will wake the dead! 
Yes, you shall see the new swollen corpses rise; 
Unbowelled forms in bloated winding sheets, 
And ribbed skeletons, shall join the array, 
With nerveless joints all clattering to the night! 
Even the dark aisle and churchyard ground shall stir, 
Heaving, like earthquake, with the struggling throes 
Of crumbling bones and congregated dust! 
(Moans, and tones of music, are heard.) 
O God! the book is opened!—( Pause.) 
One other page shall rend the firmament. 
(Loud thunder with lightning.) 
The tumult spreads amain!—What shall be done? 
Where are my lingering spirits‘—One leaf more, 
And he that looks shall fall a senseless mass; 
And yet that mass have motion! 
(Loud groans, and deeft tones of music, are heard.’ 
’Tis done! he’ll look no more!—O hapless man!— 
Good knight, if thou hast pity in thy heart, 
Or sett’st at aught the miseries of men, 
Conduct me through this awful night, that I 
That relic may regain. 
‘Cra. With thee I fear not; 
For thou can’st quell the boisterous elements: 
But such a night by man was never braved! [ Exeunt. 


‘SCENE V.—A dark Glen. 
Enter CRAWFORD, leading MERLIN. 


* Mer. Where are we now? 

‘Cra. We are past the linns of Tallo, and descend 
{nto the vale. Some habitation’s nigh. 

‘ Mer. See’st thou, (for my old eyes are dim,) where you 
Dark cloud impends, and all these thunders jar? 

‘ Cra. ’Tis not far hence. 
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‘ Mer. There let us bend our course: 
My book is there.—The sprites have done their work, 
Spite of the fiends and enemies of man. 
I’ll tell thee, knighf,—The great eternal Power 
That holds the balance of the universe, 
Is this dire night incensed; and sprites, that lie 
Chained in the burning stars, have dashed abroad, 
And with their bolts, blue-burning from the forge, 
Whiz, boom, and rattle through the foldy night.’ P. 76. 


In continuation we find them at a shepherd’s cotiage: 


‘ Wom, Confusion is abroad! The world’s last day, 
The awful day that terminates our race, 
Draws on apace!—Now is the change begun!. 
Had not the Eternal strengthened my weak heart, 
That heart had sunk beneath th’ united horrors 
Of this dire night!—There lies,my good old man: 
This moment well, the next a ghastly corse! 
And none but J, no living creature near me, 
To close his eyes, or lay his lifeless form. 
Here have we lived these many fleeting years; 
We knew we had to part—we talked of it— 
It came familiar, and we were resigned, 
And loved each other better.—But the time, 
And horror of the scene, what heart could brook! 
The wandering rack of the night-heaven wheeled back 
To one great vortex o’er my lonely cot; . 
The thunders poured their moddering voices forth, 
Till the earth tottered, and the liquid flame 
Hissed fluttering o’er the floor'—All this I stood. 
Yet, desperately resolute as I was, 
Methinks my head grew crazed, and my mind wandered; 
For I remember, and the thought distracts,— 
lis like a cold spear trembling in my breast,-— 
Methinks I saw the corpse rise from the bed, 
And shake its head, and point with sighuess gaze. 

(Looking at the bed with horror.) 

It cannot be! my senses are benumbed! 
But O, that book! that awful book!—It was 
No mortal man who left it in such horror. 

(Her eye turns to the bed; she starts, stands fixed in terro) 

for some time, then slowly lifts her eyes to heaven.) 
O everlasting Father, what is this? 
Is nature all reversed? And shall the dead 
Thus rise, and motion for their soul’s return?— 
I will be calm—what’s life or death to me? 
*Tis nature’s last convulsion! 

(She kneels. Thunder and lightning. She appears for some 
time in silent devotion, with her hands and eyes turned 
towards heavenm—A loud knock at the door.) 
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If you are beings of this world, approach,— 
Uplift the latch, and enter:—All is one! 

Or be you summoning angels, you are welcome; 
Come in! come in!—All’s one! All’s one! 


Enter Meruin, followed by CRAWFORD. 
No, no!—-No human being walks to-night! 
Whence art thou, grizly form?—Deliver straight 
Thy dread commission; I am ready. 

‘ Mer. My name is Merlin—this a friendly knight: 
Be not alarmed. 

‘ Wom, Art thou the old mysterious sage, who dwell’st 
Deep caverned in the wild, and walk’st the night, 

To réad the heavens, hold converse with the stars, 
And to the dumb and bodiless creation 
Give earthly voice and semblancy of frame? 
I fear thee not!—Allis confusion here. 
¢ Mer. Woman, thy speech is born of agony; 
W hat so distracts thee? 
‘ Wom. There my husband lies, 
Struck lifeless in a moment!—That’s not all— 
Once and again that pallid form arose, 
Shook its gray locks, and wagged its head at me. 
‘ Mer. O hapless, hapless man!—Saw you a book? 
‘ Wom. Yes; sure I did:—know’st thou aught of that book: 
(ds she mentions the book, they ali start, and look at 
the bed with horror.) 

‘ Mer. See this and tremble, knight.—In that same state 
Was I for days and nights.——Woman, bring me the book;— 
All shall be well. 

(As she brings the book, a dressed corfise is seen to stalk across 
the further end of the stage; it goes off a few seconds, then 
returns to the bed. They seem terrified, and cling to Merlin. } 

‘Cra. Great Sire, can that form live again? 

‘ Mer. Ah, no!—not tll the awful day of retribution. 

The human sou] is from that body fled, 

Mixed with the pure celestial flame that burns 

In other worlds, fed by the vital sparks 

Which human beings nurse;—from that beatitude 
*Yis now inseparable. Should other spirit, 
Commissioned, come to animate his frame, 
Unhappy he! I would not undergo 

That | have done, for empire of the earth. 

I’ve been estranged from this world where I dwell, 
Hoiding communion with another where 

I was not habitant, and with its dwellers, 

Of whom I was not one. 

‘ Wom. Hast thou no charm, no power to lay the dead, 
And make cold dust lie still? 

‘ Mer. Yes: would to heaven I could as easily 
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i.ay this old form to rest as I can his! 
(He takes a cross from under his frock, goes to the bed, 
and ts heard repeating these words:) 
Celi fulgentes domus nondum recluse sunt: 
quiesce,—dormi, donec te Redemptor e tenebris experget. 
Peace to his soul!——-Now he’s at peace for ever. 
Good woman, say, how camest thou by that book? 
‘ Wom. Just as the darkness fell, there came one in, 
A knight; he seemed with shuddering horror pale; 
No word he spake, but left the book and fled. 
The storm was on.——My husband oped the book, 
For he could read;—And aye the thunder roared— 
And aye he read and read. His looks were changed, 
And seemed unearthly;—nigher, nigher still —_. 
The storm approached; but he regarded not, 
But read and read; till, with a cry that spoke 
Unspeakable amaze, backward he fell, 
And grasping with his hands, as if to hold 
Something that would not stay, that instant died.’ P. 83. 


Merlin, after revealing the high destiny of Sir John’s house, 
undergoes a final change, and cvanishes. Sir John Drymmond 
thus relates his extraordinary adventure to his wife: 


‘ Drum. I saw, and felt malignant spirits’ power: 
A light old book grew heavier than a rock; 
Low voices moaned within it; beings ran 
Vengeful around me. My good steed they scared 
A thousand times; drove him o’er steep, o’er crag, 
In lake, in fen. They tittered in my ears; 
And scattered burning sulphur in my path. 
I yielded up the prize;—a prize by which 
d I might have moved the world; but not before 
All the wild spirits round the mundane sphere, 
That swim the cloud, or pace the liquid air, 
Were in commotion. That rash deed of mine 
Hath given them power over my Annabel. 
Now all my hope in this vain world is lost; 
And [ll go mourning to the grave for her.’ P. 94. 
In the mean time Sir Ronald arrives with Sir John’s 
daughter, whom he had rescued, and whom, after due delibe- 
ration, and some preparatory conversation with her father, he 
marries, immediately before setting off to the court at Linlith- 
ow, from whence he promises to return in due time for his 
bride. The plot now begins to thicken.—Crawford, habited as 
an old friar, arrives at his own domains, where he meets with 
the seducer of his wife, Badenoch; upon which some conver- 
sation ensues. Whilst Crawford continues here on the watch, 
‘he is accosted by the shepherd in search of Elenor, who had 


run mad. 
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‘ Shen. *Tis well remembered.—I am come in search 
Ofa poor damsel, whom mishap hath reft 
Of her true mind.—She had been raving much 
Of this same castle;—of its dame;—and one 
Who robbed her of her all —Escaped o’er night, 
Her steps I this way traced, and she was seen 
Enter this glen. Have you observed her, sire? 

‘ Friar. I] saw a beauteous country maiden stand 
Upon the margin of yon rippling stream, 
In strange fantastic mood, most pitiable. 
Her fading cheek was on her shoulder leaned; 
Her lips just parted, and -her full blue eyes 
Pointed inquisitive into the air, 
Where nought was to be seen: Yet she there saw 
Something by wild imagination tramed; 
For still more fixed and curious grew her look, 
Till, by degrees, her hand stole trom her breast, 
Where it was placed, as with intent to hold 
The trembling heart within its citadel, 
Moved imperceptibly into tie air, 
Till it was pointed at the very aim 
On which her eye was bent.—Then all at once 
She pulled a flower, and steeped it in the brook; 
Washing her fair hands with such frantic haste 
As if the water of the stream were boliing. 
She’s not far hence; we'll seek her conjunctly. [ Zxeunt. 


‘SCENE UI.— nother part of the Glen. 


dinter ELENOR ina fantastic russet dress, carrying some flow- 
ers; she looks ruefully ufiward, and motions as with intent of 
extinguishing a light. 
‘ Elen. Will none take pity oz me, and put out 
That little lamp, or turn it to one side? 
Wilt thou not do it? were’t in other point 
Than just the zenith, | could bear with it; 
But there it burns, and burns, and burns, 
And my poor head burns with it! 
Who hung it there, or how it comes suspended 
So close above my head, I cannot learn; 
But it torments me. Oh, sway it aside 
One little inch! Thatis a small request,— 
Yet none will do it!—Yes, I know thou wilt; 
Yor thou art kind,—kind,—kind,—kind!— 
Now,—now,—now,—now,—now;— 
Uh!—uh!—uh!—There it is off. 
Now I am well;—quite well!--O, what a weight 
Is from my heart! ’Tis light,—-light! 
(Laughs feebly and franticly; it dwindles toa kind of crying: 
comes forward, and sits down in a feeble convulsion of 
laughter.) 


¢ 
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i cannot help laughing at the conceit of the poppy being a lord. It 

was so like! like!—( Laughs, and selects a daisy). it was in hard cir- 

cumstances the little virgin-flower, for it had no one tq defend or 

protect it——It said, no; and the tear was in its eye.—W hat could it 

do more, when it said no, no, to the Jast? And it wept too. (Weefis) 

~~Then it laid down its head and died! (Weeping and sobbing. ) 
Enter Shepherd:and Friar. 


‘ Shepp. Elen.—-Why sitt’st thou weeping here alone 
Over a faded flower? 

‘ Zlen. Dost thou not see 
How all the virgin gold with its bosom 
Is stolen away; and all the blushy hues 
That tinged its cheek? O, | must weep for it! 

‘ Friar. Kind Heaven restore her! She’s a gentle dame. 
And is’t all true that thou hast said of her? 
Seduced, maltreated, spurned away indignant 
For anew flame! Her father foully murdered! 

‘ Shen. All by this upstart lord, who governs here. 
O sire, hast thou no influence with Heaven, 
Whose justice stands arraigned by such misdeeds? 
Canst thou not bring the forked bolt adown; 
Or make the earth to ope her furnaced jaws, 
And gorge-him to the centre?” Pp. 107—110. 


We do not rememver any description of madness which can 
at all be compared with this-—The infamous Badenoch, in or- 
der to impose upon the friar, holds dalliance w ith a female 
whom Crawford imagines to be his wife; but an interview be- 
twixt Badenoch and Crawford ensues, which leads to a duel, in 
which Badenoch is slain, and with his last breath attests the 
innocence of Matilda. She is consequently restored to her 
husband’s affection, and suffered to end her days in peace. 

Annabel, who had been married to Sir Ronald, is now found, 
along with her father, 1 in“ durance vile.” ‘They hav e appealed 
to the king for justice upon the absconded knight, and, after 
some confinement and uncertainty, are given to understand that, 
in order to obtain redress, they must in public court identify 
the person of Sir Ronald.—The trial arrives—the father and 
deughter are introduced—look round the hall—and, aiter 
being reduced to the very extremity of despair, observe what 
follows: 


‘Drum. O daughter, fears for thee have so benumbed me, 
I can’t distinguish one lord from another! 

‘ Anna. I noted some I knew for nothing good. 
Sir Ronald is not there; or if he is, 
I do not know him. 

‘Drum. Then allis over!—I’ll move heaven and earth 
For thee, my Annabel. 

(They turn to the king: Drum. kneels. 
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O gracious king, 
Behold a doating, a distressed old man, 
And this poor harmless maiden, with compassion: 
When thou becom’st a parent, thou may’st feel 
What I now suffer— 
(The king rises much agitated; Annabel screams, then 
exclaims,) 
‘ Anna. Sir Ronald! 
‘Drum. (Starting upt) What dost thou mean, fond girl? 


Sir Ronald!—Where is Sir Ronald? 
‘Anna. The—the—king—(Leans on Drummond’s bosom. 


The king comes down, and takes Annabel’s hand.) 

‘ King. My love! my beauteous Annabel, forgive me! 
Yes, Annabel, Sir Ronald is the king, 
Fair Scotland’s king,—who has not now done that 
He blushes to acknowledge.—( Seating her by his side.) 
Thou art my queen! 
For love, and not for state, thou wedded’st me; 
Therefore I love and value thee the more. 
Thy sovereign: is thy husband, Annabel:— 
My dames and nobles all, this is your queen. 

(All come forward, and make obeisance at once.) 


‘Omnes. Long life to our good king and beauteous queen! 


King Robert and queen Annabel of Scotland! 
(Drummond runs uft greatly agitated; kneels at their knees, tak- 
ing hold of their hands. ——Curtain dropis.’) 


Enough has been quoted, if we may judge from our own 


feelings, fully to justify our original position; enough to prove 
that the author is no common man—and that, with the aid of 
experience, and mature judgment and taste, there is no degree 
of excellence which he may not hope to attain. At the same 
time, we, who are, of course, less liable than other men to be 
misled by the ardour and extravagances of imagination,—we 
who sit above the feculence and fermentation of inspiration, 
would timely admonish him of the sin which most early besets 
him—the false sublime; or, in one word, the bombast: 


‘He outrode the whirlwind, and brenghy back 
The passing gale in’s face.’— 





Again: 


‘Then, rising; 
Bolted aloft in air, as he would scale 
The windows of the firmament.’— 








In point of indelicacy and silliness, nothing can exceed the 
following stupid enumeration of the mistresses of Badenoch: 


‘ Bad. Let me see,—(counting his fingers slowly, pausing, and 
shaking his head.) 
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‘ Kil. Again go over them. What! only those? 
No more than seventeen? Right moderate?’ 


The resolution of the shepherd to punish Badenoch might, 
we imagine, have been expressed in more dignified and appro- 
priate language. 

The following line is any thing but poetry: 

‘ Shen. Thou shalt have suit of mine —Come home with me.’ 

The mock heroic is fully caricatured in this expression: 

‘ Ron. How hap’d this bloody stern monomachy?” 


But after all, there is, we do not say a redeeming, but we 
affirm there is a preponderating quality, in the great merits of 
this little dramatic essay, which demands our highest approba- 
tion.—Let our author proceed in the track he has traced for 
himself—let him follow the bent of his own genius, which, 
though not faultless, is truly original—let him even commit 
sins of the most anti-unitarian description—let him write, in 
short, according to the impulse of his own mind, provided he 
continue to afford us such incontestable evidence of his char- 
tered claims on the name and privileges of a poet. 








Anster Fair: A Poem in Six Cantos; with other Poems. &voe. 
Edin. 1814. 


[From the Scottish Review. | 


AxtTuovuGs the author of this volume has not put his name 
on the title-page, the bookbinder has announced, by a placard 
on the outside, that it is the production of OW. TENNANT.’ 
Whether he be some ’squire whose name has not previously 
been known to the public, or some inspired shepherd, we can- 
not conjecture; and having read the contents of the book in 
perfect ignorance of the status which the person by whom it is 
written holds in society, we shall express honestly the opinion 
we have formed of its intrinsic merits, without reference to his 
possible eminence, or humbleness of condition. 

The principle poem in this volume seems to be a poetical il- 
lustration of the old song ‘ Maggy Lauder.’ With that song 
the most superfine critic and the mest rustic reader in Scot- 
land must be quite familiar from his youth “er ards. The ca- 
tastrophe of that ballad is not, as far as we recollect, of the 
most moving description. ey all poetry, however, it is no 
doubt a little figurative; but, taking its literal meaning, the 
burden of that song is an interview betwixt a good piper and 
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an Anster lass, who relished his play, danced heartily to his 
music, and invited him to ‘spier’ for her if he should again 
visit an ‘ Anster fair.” This slender foundation is the basis of 
an epic poem in six cantos, containing above 3000 lines, and 
filling 240 pages of letter-press. The author has not guided us 
through his long track of fairy land by a prefatory argument; 
and, therefore, before saying one word in praise or in censure, 
we shall give an account of the fable as well as we can in plain 
prose. 

Maggy Lauder, a well tochered lass in the neighbour!iood 
of Anster, ( Anstruther,) i in Fife, of a comely person, and pos- 
sessed of sundry other qualifications fitting her to be the sub- 
ject of song, was, it seems, sorely picoucll by divers lovers to 
give her hand in wedlock. Being of a constitution which in- 
clined her not to think of fanning the vestal flame, she em- 
ployed herself one evening in picking the breast-bone of a 
hen, and cogitating on the merits of her numerous suitors, 
when, to her great surprise, a very pretty little gentleman, 
of the fairy breed, leaped out of her mustard-pot, and, after 
paying his devoirs with all the grace of a preternatural being, 
he advised her to adopt a mode of selecting a husband for 
the comfort of her body and mind. The advice which this 
monitor gives is, that she shall issue a proclamation to all the 
king’s lieges, (we have forgotten to mention, that these im- 
portant events are supposed to have occurred in the reign of 
James V.) who have any desires towards her, to come to the 
Anster fair, and, by a fair competition in certain arts and 
sciences, to settle their pretensions to her hand. After playing 
upon a very party little pair of bagpipes some very fine mu- 
SIC, to which the lady danced alone until she was tired, the 
piper, in a most poetical manner, again entered into his ele- 
gant retirement, the mustard pot. Maggy ‘slept and waked’ 
upon the business, and then issued an advertisement through 
the whole kingdom, that all who felt any inclination to be 
honoured with her hand must come to the fair, and gain her 
heart and person by we arkaly in riding an ass-race—by run- 
ning a sack-race—by playing the bagpipe best—and by telling 
the best story. In consequence of this notification, the king 
himself and all the world came to the fair, and the competition 
commenced. A youth from the border, whose real name was 
Robert Scott, but who, like the thieves of the present day, had 
another, alias Rob the Ranter, having had certain supernatural 
intimations, which we must not yet reveal, won the ass-race by 
means of an excellent donkey. He also won the sack-race, be- 
ing strengthened in the good work by some secret influence, 
and being x only opposed seriously by an Edinburgh lawyer, who. 
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under the direction of the devil, like all his tribe, first played 
foul game, by making a hole in his sack, out of which he put 
a foot in running, and then defended the trick viva voce, until 
the majesty of the people decided against him. Rob gained the 
piping prize too, but not very honourably; for some sprite sent 
a ball of fire which burnt the bags of all the other pipers, and 
left to Rob alone a sound instrument. He played up his chanter, 
which ‘ discoursed’ most eloquent music, so movingly, that the 
king and all his subjects convened, danced themselves into 
breathlessness and perspiration, and his majesty could scarcely 
give directions about the last feat—the tale-telling. Rob, how- 
ever, true to the border lyre, and the minstrelsy thereof, told 
a long cock-and-a-bull story about the celebrated wizard Mi- 
chael Scott, the main facts of which were, that a bull tore off a 
lover’s nose with its horn, while the said lover attempted to 
rescue his mistress from being gored by the brute: that the 
lady was unkind to the noseless youth, and received the atten- 
tions of another person; that she was patronised by the wizard, 
who was converted into a hare one day as he sat, in great state, 
carving at table, by virtue of a violent knock on the scull 
with a long stick; that the said wizard found refuge in a jaw 
hole (common sewer) from canine pursuit; that the lady was 
afterwards mortified for slighting her lover, by having her nose 
elongated in company so much as to drop into her plate of 
broth, and by getting a hump on her back through the power 
necromancy. The moral of the tale is, that a lady should never 
jilt a gentleman. There is no competitor of the rhyming race, 
and Rob gains the prize, not so much on account of the excel- 
lence of his lay, as of the want of opposition. The fair is pro- 
claimed at an end; the crowds move off to their respective 
places of abode; and the king and the victorious lover accompany 
Maggy to her house, where the long story closes with a 
supper. 

At supper the happy Mr. Scott makes a speech to the king, 
and honestly confesses that he was zuspired in his pursuit of 
Maggy, and that, when the mustard-pot proclamation reached 
him, a fairy lady, from his pepper-box, had directed him how 
to proceed. To corroborate his story, and to check the titters 
which were beginning to break upon him when he produced the 
wonderous pepper-box, Maggy’s mustard-pot and his said 
pepper-box both begin to cut capers on the table-cloth, and, 
skipping through among the plates, approximate one another, 
to the great astonishment of all the beholders; and, on reaching 
the middle of the table, out start from their different prison- 
houses Mr. and Mrs. Puck, the two fairies who had directed 
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the whole of this sublime drama. After various evolutions the 
plot is fully unravelled. These two fairies had, it seems, offen- 
ed the arch wizard Michael Scott, (who was turned into a hare, 
as above mentioned,) and he in revenge had put the husband, 
after a beating on the breech, into the mustard-pot, and the lady 
into the pepper-box, declaring that they should not < again be con- 
nubially united until the handsomest lad and lass in Scotland 
should be man and wife. In order to effect the deliverance of 
her subjects from their durance, the Queen of the Fairies guided 
the consecrated vessels aright into good hands, and suggested 
to the prisoners the plan of Anster fair; and to accomplish the 
outlet of Tom and Mrs. Puck, it was necessary that Mr. and 
Mrs. Ranter should be proc laimed man and wife with trumpets. 
After the particulars are told, after the little man and wife hug 
one another, and the health of Mr. and Mrs. Puck is toasted br 
the festive prince of that day with three times three, we hear 
no more of the bride and brideg groom, who are most cehicately 
left to themselves without farther notice; and the great and 
celebrated city of Anster is described to have been as gay that 
night as London itself could possibly be on some recent occa- 
sions——huzzas, illuminations, and all the et ceteras of modern 
rejoicing abounded—save > and except always a sea fight on shore. 

Such is the burden of this song; and it really bids defiance to 
criticism. The author of it is evidently a man of considerable 
poetical genius, or we would not have taken the trouble to write 

a syllable about his production; but he has been miserably mis- 
ouided by some propensity for which we cannot account. It is 
quite impossible, for us atleast, to discover what his object 
vas In writing this thing; whether he meant seriously to write 2 
burlesque on poetry, or ° only to give a ludicrous, because an in- 
congruous, picture of scenes which might possibly exist, blend- 
ed with as much of the marvellous and unnatural as to prove 
that he possessed an original fancy, and could work with the 
machinery of other ages. Perhaps he had no very well defined 
purpose in his mind; but, at anyrate, we are not so acute as to 
discover whether Anster Fa uir is written in sheer mockery of 
all pacts and poetry, or with the view of painting nature, Or 

something like it. It is an inc omprehensible, and, in our estima- 

tion, a puerile jumble. Let us not be thought harsh, because 
we do not give unmeasured and indiscriminate praises for criti- 
cism of that kind no author eu ght to thank us; and though we 
shall by-and-by most W illingly give this andor the praise to 
which we think him really e1 ntitle ‘d, false delicacy, affectation 
of tenderness, shal inot deter us from objecting to faults which 
ire not indeed Seealiae to 5 iin: but to which he has put in his 
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re claim for an ample share. We cannot afford room for a minute : 

a criticism, but shall limit our remarks to the characteristical | 
2. qua ities of the ¢ Anster Fair.’ a 
And, first, as to the general structure and nature of the fable; | 

\ really, after stripping it of the obscurity through which it toils F 
. in many a stanza—after telling in prose all that is told in verse, $i ds 
4 it turns out to be quite aheax. A poem at this time of day, in My 
f which the grand agents are fairies, or other preternatural beings, a 
] is quite intolerable: in that respect it is not now even admissible o 

} into the nursery, or rustic winter evenings’ entertainment; for 4 
. all the legend-mongers, the prosing old women who are wont to | 

1 fill the hearts of children with alarm at the sight of their own 

shadows, and to disorder the heads of grown children with ex- Ma 

, travagant stories of witches, and warlocks, and hobgoblins, have | 


died out, and a plain, natural, and rational race has arisen, who 
have no relish for romances of the incredible kind. There must 
be something at least natural in the frame of modern poetry; a 
and, except the border race of bards, no man now dreams of © ae 
shocking the public taste with the superstitions and fooleries of AS 
ruder times. Even those who are the warmest advocates of the ‘ ) 

fays, and wizards, and water-kelpies, are compelled to confess aA | 
that it is not to those appendages that the readers of Mr. Scott 
and his fraternity give one atom of their admiration. That a 
man of poetical genius can impart a charm to the most absurd, 
unnatural, and outrageous fictions, by the decorations which his 
tancy throws around them, is most true; but still those charac- 
teristics are defects, they lessen the delight of the reader, and 
destroy, in a great measure, that full effect which a purer taste 
and the same genius would ‘have conferred. The province of 
poetry is undoubtedly to please; but it is to please in the very 
highest degree of w hich it is capable; and, therefore, every 
circumstance which tends to diminish the pleasure arising 
from poetical inventions—every thing monstrous in conception 
—every thing incongruous in execution—every thing that vio- 
lates the natural, permanent, and universal feelings of mankind, 
is an abatement of the excellence which commands universal 
approbation in any poetical composition. We are quite aware 
of certain canons in criticism which hold preternatural agency | 
indispensable to epic poetry; and some people, perhaps, would ate 
deem it quite anti-Homeric to move in epic measures without Ma 
the aid of machinery worked by the gods, or other local and 14 
temporary objects of superstition. But, holding all criticism, 
as well as poetry, amenable to the same tribunal—undistorted 
and cultivated rationality—we must resolutely turn our backs 
on any dogmas which militate against nature. It is not the 
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gods of Homer that are the objects of modern poetic idolatry; it 
is the soul that animates the whole frame of his Iliad by which 
the admiration of all ages is led captive. It is not Milton’s 
hellish spirits, embodied in attributes of mortality, in whom 
we naturally take an interest; we are hurried along by the 
torrent-power of his imagination, until we forget our first 
strong repugnance to have faith in the existence of the beings 
created by his fancy. But these are the master-minds of the 
world. Who dare follow in their path?—Mr. Walter Scott, in 
his Lay of the Last Minstrel, gravely employs a hunchbacked 
animal, of the spirit kind, (we forget both the name and spe- 
cies) to extricate the events of his fable; but did any person 
ever read that poem without being disgusted with the silly 
conceit? Some people, we believe, are so peculiarly constituted, 
that the very name of a baron’s hall, or of a witch, forthwith 
fills their minds with images which ‘they mistake for poetical, 
and a set of barbarous jangling words and rhymes, about an 
Abbey or a Donjon, awaken associations which seem to lead, 
by an invisible path, to fairy land. But this is a diseased and 
perishable taste, created by vulgar, local, and individual habits. 
Who, beyond the influence of little coteries and fleeting fashions, 
can swallow the garbage in the minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border, as poetry fitted to delight 1 in the nineteenth centur y> 
or endure the plagiarisms and imitations to which that collec- 
tion has given birth? Those relics are interesting undoubtedly 
as characteristical of other times; but to build a new school, 
as it 1s called, on such a basis, 1 is, to say the least of it, build- 
ing on a foundation of sand; it is indeed, almost already swept 

away: for legendary tales are now so common and so bad, that 
they are quite out of fashion; and so many hop-step- and- -leap 
poetasters pass before the public eye, that they move into ob- 
livion with a rapidity only equalled by that of their poetical 
appearances. As an illustration of our doctrine, we would 
merely appeal to every reader of Mr. Scott’s poetry, whether, 
in recurring to a perusal of the Lay of the Last Minstrel, (for 
example,) he does not uniformly and instinctively open the 
book at the description of Melrose Abbey, the apostrophe to 
Caledonia, or some of those pages in which the face and the 
feelings of nature are delineated, and pass over, in disgust or 
forgetfulness, the baser trash of incomprehensible and mysti- 
cal superstition’ Who now thinks of the raw-head and bloody- 
bone ballads of Germany, or of Mr. Lewis’s Tales of Wonder? 


Who reads them twice, or sympathizes with the authors of 


such productions? A poet may, from adventitious circumstances, 
and especially if he possess any poetical talent, attract fleeting 
notice even for splendid absurdities and extravagant nonsense; 
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and a great poet may, like Shakspeare with his witches in 
Macbeth, employ the superstitions of his own age as powerful 
agents to operate on the minds of cotemporary believers: but 
the immortal attributes of poetry, those which charm all minds 
in all ages and in all countries, court not an alliance with 
obsolete local mythologies, and manners, and vulgarities. Upon 
these grounds, therefore, we apprehend Mr. Tennant has se- 
lected his poetical theme and machinery, almost as injudici- 
ously as if he had given us a poem in which all the Heathen 
gods had flourished, and all the shepherds and shepherdesses 
of the golden age had piped and made love in English rhyme 
couplets. This objectionable character, as a whole, seems to us 
to preclude all chance of Anster Fair ever attaining notice 
beyond the Good Town, or the little circle of determined ad- 
mirers whom every man, perhaps, that ever wrote a line may 
reckon upon; but Mr. Tennant would do well not to expect 
acclamations from the polite mob in the rude republic of letters; 
and we would advise him, should he indulge himself in the 
amusement of writing poetry, to devote his thoughts to subjects 
more likely to be acceptable, and evidently better fitted to the 
display of, the talents he possesses. In the few specimens 
which we shall subjoin, our readers will easily perceive no in- 
considerable portion of poetical feeling; but they will also see 
it blended and confounded with the most indiscriminate com- 
binations of ribaldry, coarseness, and illegitimate wit. 

Mr. Tennant’s intention is evidently to be very humorous; 
but he has egregiously mistaken his powers, we think, as well 
as the sources of what he aims at possessing. Through the 
whole of his poem he perpetually substitutes what is really in 
its own nature essentially and incorruptibly elevated for the 
mock heroic; and by uniting images of the very finest and most 
enchanting description with mean thoughts, words, and deeds, 
he produces pictures not in the least degree amusing, but, on 
the contrary, quite unsatisfactory as unnatural combinations. 
It is not by the mere mixture of sublime and vulgar images 
that ludicrous thoughts are engendered; the false sublime and 
its kindred bathos well combined seldom fail; but Mr. Ten- 
nant seems to make no distinction. He often introduces good 
descriptions of natural scenery and circumstances, which are 
and can only be of the grave and sober kind, and might form 
a part of a most solemn tragic poem; but in a moment some in- 
congruous thought is excited by the intrusion of a word or a 
combination utterly unsuitable; and we feel the disappointment 
which arises from being unable to admire what, in other cir- 
cumstances, would be admirable, or to laugh at a conceit which, 
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if introduced into proper company, might produce such an 
emotion. Anster Fair 1S, to us, entirely destitute of genuine 
humour; it is olten too jine for the subject; and it is by far too 
long, and too pompous in its versification, for a funny delinea- 
tion of a vulgar and commonplace scene. Ferguson’s Leith 
Races, and Burns’s Holy Fair, are exquisite specimens of this 
kind of poetry; even Butler himself verwhelms us with the 
never-ending flash of his Hudibras: w® tire of a long continued 
application of the most exquisite stimuli. ‘These remarks are not 
written in il-nature, or with any view to chill the rising fer- 
vour and hope of a young poet. We have much more delight 
in giving praise than in finding fault; and much more pleasure 

in contemplating the aspirations and the efforts of unknown 
genius, than in puffing the tradesman-like productions of fashion- 
able bards. We shall not fill our pages with notes about heavy 
lines, false quantities, and ill-applied words and phrases; but 
request our readers to judge of the whole from a few of the 
best stanzas. We take leave of our author with the belief that 
he will trace m these remarks not merely a friendly remon- 
strance against wasting his strength in an ignoble field of poetry, 
but some encouragement to eraverne those regions of nature 
which Goldsmith, and Thomson, and Burns, and Beattie, and 
Campbell, have consecrated as the true scenes of poetical en- 
chantment. We wish he could cancel Anster Fair, were it not 
for the poetical mind which it discloses; but we exhort the 
author in future to avoid writing a ripe poem, aspiring to hu- 
mour, in the Spenserian stanza; and, above all things, to di- 
vorce from his poetic embraces the Fairy Queen and her entire 
suit of attendants. 


‘I wish I had a cottage, snug and neat, 
Upon the top of many-fountain’d ‘de, 
That I might thence in holy fervour greet 
The 4right gown’d morning tripping up her side; 
And when the low sun’s glory-buskin’d feet 
Walk on the blue wave of the Agean tide, 
©, I would kneel me down, and worship there 
The God who garnish’d out a world so bright and fair. 


‘ The saffron-elbow’d morning up the slope 
Of heav’n canaries in her jewell’d shoes, 
And throws o’er Kelly-law’s sheep-nibbled top 
Her golden apron dripping kindly dews; 
And never, since she first began to hop 
Up heaven’s blue causeway, of her beams profuse, 
Shone there a dawn so glorious and so gay, 
4s shines the merry dawn of Anster market-dauy. 
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‘ Round through the vast circumference of sky 
One speck of small cloud cannot eye behold, 
Save in the east some fleeces bright of die, 
That stripe the hem of heav’n with woolly gold, 
Whereon are happy angels wont to lie 
Lolling, in amaranthine flow’rs enrolled, 
That they may spy the precious light of God, 
Flung from the blessed east o’er the fair earth abroad. 


‘ The fair earth laughs through all her boundless range, 
Heaving her green hills high to greet the beam; 
City and village, steeple, cot, and grange, 
Gilt as with nature’s purest leaf-gold seem; 
The heaths and upland muirs, and fallows, change 
Their barren brown into a ruddy gleam, 
And, on ten thousand dew-bent leaves and sprays, 
Twinkle ten thousand suns, and fling their petty rays. 
‘Up from their nests and fields of tender corn 
Fuil merrily the little sky-larks spring, 
And on their dew-bedabbled pinions borne, 
Mount to the heaven’s blue key-stone flickering: 
They turn their plume-soft bosoms to the morn, 
And hail the genial light, and cheerly sing; 
Echo the gladsome hills and valleys round, 
As half the bells of Fife ring loud and swell the sound. 
‘For when the first up-sloping ray was flung 
On Anster steeple’s swallow harb’ring top, 
Its bell and all the bells around were rung 
Sonorous, jangling loud without a stofe; 
For toilingly each bitter beadle swung, 
Ev’n till he smok’d with sweat, his greasy rope, 
And almost broke his bell-wheel, ushering in 
The morn of Anster fair with tinkle-tankling din. 
* * * * * * = * * 
‘Upon a little dappled nag, whose mane 
Seem’d to have robb’d the steeds of Phaeton, 
Whose bit, and pad, and fairly-fashion’d rein, 
With silvery adornments richly shone, 
Came Maggie Lauder forth, enwheel’d with train 
Of knights and lairds around her trotting on: 
At James’ right hand she rode, a beauteous bride, 
That well deserv’d to go by haughtiest monarch’s side. 
* * * * * * * * * * 
‘ Fach little step her trampling palfrey took 
Shak’d her majestic person into grace, 
And, as at times his glossy sides she strook 
Endearingly with whip’s green silken lace, 
(The prancer seem’d to court such kind rebuke, 
Loit’ring with wilful tardiness of pace;) 
By Jove, the very waving of her arm 
Kad power a brutish lout t’ unbrutify and charm: 
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‘ Her face was as the summer cloud, whereon 
The dawning sun delights to rest his rays; 

Compar’d with it, old Sharon’s vale, o’ergrown 
With flaunting roses, had resign’d its praise; 

Tor why? Her face with heaven’s own roses shone, 
Mocking the morn and witching men te gaze; 

Ant he that gaz’d with cold unsmitten soul, 

That blockhead’s heart was ice thrice bak’d beneath the fioie. 


Her locks, apparent tufts of wiry gold, 

Lay on her lily temples, fairly dangling, 
And on each hair, so harmless to behold, 

A lover's soul hung mercilessly strangling: 
The piping silly zephyrs vied t’ infold 

The tresses in their arms so slim and tangling, 
And thrid in sport these lover-noosing snares, 
And play’d at hide-and-seek amid the golden hairs. 
¥ a * ™ * 


* * * * ¥ 


‘ Meantime, the rabblement, with fav’ring shout, 
And clapping hand, set up so loud a din, 
As almost with stark terror frighted out 
Each ass’s soul from his partzc’lar skin: 
Rattled the bursts of laughter round about; 
Grinn’d every phiz with mirth’s peculiar grin; 
As through the loan they saw the cuddies awkward 
Bustling some straight, some thwart, some forward, and 
some backward. 


‘ As when the clouds, by gusty whirlwind riven, 
And whifp~’d into confusion pitchy-black, 

Detach’d, fly diverse round the cope of heaven, 
Reeling and jostling in uncertain rack, 

And some are northward, some are southward driver 
With storm embroiling all the zodiac, 

Tiil the clash’d clouds send out the fiery flash, 

And peals, with awful roll, the long loud thunder crash. 


Justin such foul confusion and alarm 
Jostle the cuddies with rebellious mind, 
All drench’d with sweat, internally so warm, 
They loudly bray before, and belch behind: 
But who is yon, the foremost of the swarm, : 
That scampers fleetly as the rain-raw wind? : 
*Tis Robert Scott, if I can trust my een; 
I know the bord’rer well by his long coat of green. 
* * . * 2 * » « * * 
‘With hats upon their heads they down did light, 
Withouten hats disgracefully they rose; 
Clean were their faces ere they fell and bright, 
But dirty-fac’d they got up on their toes; 
Strong were their sinews ere they fell and tight, 
Hifi-shot they stood up, sprain’d with many woes; 
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Blithe were their aspects ere the ground they took, 
Grim louring rose they up, with crabbed g¢hastful look. 


‘ And, to augment their sorrow and their shame, 
A hail abhorr’d of nauseous rotten eggs, 

In rascal volleys from the rabble came 
Opprobrious, on their bellies, heads, and legs, 
Smearing with slime that ill their clothes became, 
Whereby they stank like wash-folluted fizs; 

For in each sputt’ring shell a juice was found, 
Foul as the dribbling pus of Philoctetes’ wound. 


‘ Ah then with grievous limp along the ground, 
They sought their hats that had so flown away, 
And some were, cuff’d and much disaster’d, found, 
And haply some not found unto this day: 
Meanwhile, with vast and undiminish’d bound, 
Sheer through the bestial wreck and disarray, 
The brute of Mesopotam hurries on, 
And in his madding speed devours the trembling loan. 


‘ Speed, cuddy, speed—one short, short minute more, 
And finish’d is thy toil, and won the race— 

Now—one half minute and thy toils are o’er— 
His toils are o’er and he has gain’d the base! 

He shakes his tail, the conscious conqueror; 
Joy peeps through his stupidity of face; 

He seems to wait the monarch’s approbation, 

As quiver his long ears with self-congratulation.’—Canto 3. 


With these specimens of Anster fair, we take our leave of 


it; and if our estimate of its merits be erroneous, we shall be 
happy to find it corrected by public opinion. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


OF THE LATE 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL JAMES LAUDERDALE, 


OF TENNESSEE. 


[For the Analectic Magazine. } 


Wuen a brave and good man falls in the cause of his coun- 
try, the memory of his v':iues ought not to perish with him. 
By preserving a memorial of his worth, and valour, we furnish 
to the living both a motive and a model for imitation. When 
to this consideration is added, the strong feeling of personal 
friendship, no other reason need be given for offering to the 
world a brief biographical sketch of the late Colonel Lauder- 
dale, who bravely fell in the memorable battle of Bienvenu, 
on the night of the 23d of December, 1814. 

This patriotic soldier was a native of Virginia, and a descen- 
dant of one of the most ancient and respectable families of that 
state. He was bred a land surveyor, and having removed with 
his father’s family to West Tennessee, he there acquired by 
the accuracy of his professional knowledge and his habits of 
attentive industry, a handsome competency. Although no man 
enjoyed with more sensibility the pleasures of social life, yet 
his ardent and high-reaching mind panted for a wider field of 
action—for scenes of glory and brilliant achievement. At 
length in 1803, when a large body of militia was ordered from 
Tennessee and the Mississippi Territory, to take possession of 
Louisiana, Lauderdale, with that zeal which ever characterized 
him, joined a company of militia and marched as far as 
Natchez by land; when it was discovered that the ceded terri- 
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tory, contrary to expectation, was peaceably delivered to the 


commissioners appointed for that purpose:—-The Tennessee 
militia were consequently discharged, and returned home. 

When, in 1812, the secretary at war ordered General Jack- 
son with the volunteers from Tennessee, to descend the Mis- 
sissippi for the defence of the same country, against an attempt 
which was supposed to be meditated by the Spaniards, he was 
among the first who repaired to the standard of his country. 
Such was the opinion entertained of his merit, that he was ap- 
pointed first major in the regiment of cavalry, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Coffee; and though no opportunity was at 
that time afforded him to display the gallant spirit, for which 
he afterwards became distinguished, yet such was the cheer- 
fulness with which he bore the hardships and privations to 
which that expedition was so remarkably exposed, from the 
inclemency of the season and the scarcity of every necessary sup- 
ply; such the courage he imparted to his men by his example 
and exhortation, and such his strict attention to discipline and. 
instruction, that sufficient indications were afforded to those 
who accompanied him, of the reputation which he was destin- 
ed to acquire, whenever his country should become involved 
in war. 

The war against the Creeks, at length afforded an opportu- 
nity to display his talents, and to realize the high hopes which 
his friends had so justly entertained. The forces intended to 
be employed against this ferocious enemy, who had so long 
ravaged our frontiers with impunity, were to be drawn princi- 
pally from Tennessee. Lauderdale stood foremost amongst 
those who volunteered their services on that important occa- 
sion. He was now appointed Lieutenant Colonel in the brigade 
of mounted infantry, commanded by Brigadier General Coffee. 
It is impossible, and indeed unnecessary, to particularize the 
numerous hardships, privations, and dangers, to which all en- 
gaged in that expedition were exposed. The mounted men 
being sent in advance for the protection of Madison County, 
in the Mississippi Territory, which was hourly expected to be 
invaded and ravaged, were joined on the 12th of October, 
1813, at Camp Coffee, by Major General Jackson with the 
infantry.—General Coffee was now ordered to scour the Black 
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Warrior, and fall in again with the main army on its march to 
the Ten Islands, where they expected to meet the principal 
force of the enemy. In this excursion, which was attended with 
innumerable difficulties, Colonel Lauderdale deserved and re- 
ceived the particular praise of his immediate commander. 
Having rejoined the main army, General Coffee was a second 
time sent in advance, for the purpose of cutting off a consider- 
able detachment of the enemy posted at Tatushatchie. This 
was the first occasion on which Colonel Lauderdale had an 
opportunity to display in battle his bravery and skill as an 
officer; and his conduct in this successful expedition merited 
and received the highest encomiums. A few days after this 
fortunate and splendid achievement, the commander in chief 
received intelligence that the main body of the enemy advanc- 
ing to-meet him, had invested Talledega, a fort belonging to 
the friendly part of the Creek nation, with a view of wreak- 
ing their vengeance on those who had refused to join in hos- 
tilities against the whites, and of possessing themselves of the 
stores it contained. He immediately determined on attacking 
them before they should be able to effect their purpose; and 
with this view, put his army in motion at midnight of the 
same day in which he received the intelligence. Having come 
up with the enemy on the morning of the 9th of November, 
1813, a general engagement commenced, and was maintained 
on both sides with the utmost spirit and obstinacy. On that 
memorable occasion, Colonel Lauderdale greatly raised the 
reputation he had already acquired. His bravery and his skill 
were alike conspicuous; but unfortunately while at the head 
of his regiment encouraging their valour by his own example, 
he received a wound which obliged him to leave the field. His 
fortitude, on this occasion, was remarkable even among soldiers. 
The most excruciating agonics were not sufficient to disturb 
the habitual cheerfulness of his temper, and he seemed only to 
tament his misfortune, as it deprived him of still further oppor- 
tunities to distinguish himself. 

After the battle of Talledega, the want of supplies compelled 
the commander in chief to return to his encampment at the 
Ten Islands. The same cause, combined with the turbulence 
of a few disappointed officers, produced in the army the utmost 
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disquietude, and a strong inclination to abandon an expedition 
which had proceeded thus far so gloriously. To so high a de- 
gree had this spirit been fomented by the factious and design- 
ing, that it broke out on several occasions into bold and wide 
spread mutiny; and nothing but the energy of the commanding 
general, could have arrested its progress, and prevented the 
most fatal calamities. During this critical situation of affairs, 
Colonel Lauderdale, though confined by his wound to his tent, 
made a noble display both of patriotism and of firmness. He 
exerted every means in his power to bring back the deluded 
soldiery to a sense of their duty, and those who had led them 
astray, found in him the bold exposer of their hidden machi- 
nations, and the sternest opposer of all their views. Many of 
these had been his closest friends, and several of them were his 
near relatives; but idolizing his country, he was ever ready, 
when duty called, to offer up on her altar, friends, relatives, 
and even life itself. Never were his feelings observed to un- 
dergo so severe a shock, as when he received the intelligence 
that his regiment, led by the colonel commandant, who was his 
friend and relation, had abandoned its post and was returning 
home. He lifted up his hands and exclaimed, “* would to God 
that the ball which wounded me, had passed through my head, 
that I might not have lived to witness the dishonour of my 
countrymen and friends.” 

Scarcely had the Creek war been brought to a successful 
termination, when the citizen soldiers of Tennessee were again 
called upon to engage in a more important and perilous cam- 
paign. Great Britain disengaged from the necessity of main- 
taining a struggle on the continent, was left with the means of 
prosecuting the war against America on a broader scale. 
Baffled and disgraced at every important point of attack, she 
at last determined to make one great effort to close the war 
with brilliancy, and accordingly a formidable expedition was 
planned against the southern section of the union. The forces 
employed were composed chiefly of the veterans of the Spanish 
Peninsula, and led by officers of high reputation, experience 
and merit. Our government had at length been awakened to 
a due sense of the military talents of General Jackson, and he 
was appointed to the command of the seventh military district, 
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and charged with its defence. It was to be expected that this 
great commander, who was so well acquainted with the genius 
and ability of General Coffee, and who had so often witnessed 
and directed the bravery of his brigade, would at such a crisis 
be anxiously desirous of their services. His invitation was 
obeyed with so much alacrity and despatch, that by the time 
that it was known to the citizens of New-Orleans, that an 
army was assembling in Tennessee for their defence, General 
Coffee had already reached the head-quarters of the comman- 
der in chief, at Mobile. Colonel Lauderdale, though still suf- 
fering under his wounds, was again foremost in tendering his 
services. He was appointed to the command of a regiment, and 
in the expedition to Pensacola, he displayed all the qualities of 
an able officer and of a most sincere and zealous patriot. The 
high and generous ardour that animated his own bosom, he 
had the happy faculty of imparting to all around him. 

The enemy being expelled from Pensacola, the commander 
in chief immediately determined to place as much of his dis- 
posable force, as could be spared from the defence of the fron- 
tiers and the posts on the Mobile, in a situation to protect 
New-Orleans against the attacks which he perceived the ene- 
my meditated against that important place. With this view a 
part of General Coffee’s brigade, in which was included the 
regiment of Colonel Lauderdale, was ordered to Baton Rouge, 
there to recruit their horses and keep themselves in readiness, 
to march to whatever point might be threatened by the enemy. 
It was not long before a large British force was discovered to 
have entered Lake Borgne, and to be advancing towards New- 
Orleans. The forces stationed at Baton Rouge, were therefore 
ordered to hasten with the utmost despatch to this point. 
The order was executed by General Coffee, with his usual 
promptitude and celerity of movement; and in two days after 
receiving it, he reached the neighbourhood of the city, a dis- 
tance of one hundred and twenty miles. Never was a forced 
march more necessary—never was one attended with happier 
or more important consequences. But for that march, the city 
of New-Orleans must have fallen into the hands of the enemy. 

Scarcely had this timely reinforcement arrived, when the 
commander in chief received intelligence, that the enemy had 
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succeeded in entering the Bayou Bienvenu, undiscovered, and 
had debarked a considerable part of his forces; with which he 
had advanced to the highlands on the Mississippi, and occupied 
a position not more than seven miles below the city. The 
crisis was now approaching. General Jackson foreseeing the 
danger of suffering the enemy to attack him, determined to 
become the assailant himself. To execute this bold and hazard- 
ous, but wise measure, his eyes were immediately turned to that 
distinguished corps, whose bravery had been so often and so 
amply tried. Every disposition being made for bringing on the 
engagement that night, the left of General Coffee’s brigade was 
confided to Colonel Lauderdale. The action had already been 
commenced by General Jackson, with the regular troops and 
the artillery on the extreme right, and the fire was extended 
to the left, when the right of General Coffee’s brigade came in 
contact with the enemy. This gallant body of men poured so 
destructive a fire upon the invaders, that their advancing line 
was instantly halted under cover of a fence. At this moment, 
Colonel Lauderdale on the left, was seen animating his men 
and leading them into action in the most gallant manner. But 
scarcely had a few rounds been fired, when he received a mus- 
ket ball in the head, which immediately put an end to his life. 
This disastrous event produced a momentary confusion in our 
line, and the enemy now began to advance; but recovering their 
spirits and order, the followers of the fallen hero soon avenged 
his death;—the enemy was compelled to retreat; when the 
smoke of a most incessant fire, together with a thick fog which 
arose, rendered it prudent for the commanding general to draw 
eff his forces. 

Colonel Lauderdale was found on the field of battle, with 
his sword firmly grasped in his hand, thus evincing in the 
agonies of death, that determined courage which had marked 
the whole course of his life. 


in death he laid low, 

With his back to the field and his feet to the foe: 

And leaving in battle no blot on his name, 

Looked proudly to heaven from the death bed of fame. 





No person possessed in a higher degree the confidence and 
esteem of his general or of his brother officers. Kichly did he 
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merit that confidence and esteem. No officer was ever more 
correct in his deportment, or more assiduous and faithful in 
the performance of duty. Decisive and firm in his character, 
he had introduced the strictest subordination into his regiment; 
but while he enforced obedience, so impartial was his conduct, 
and so tempered with mildness, that even those whom he pu- 
nished, were compelled to approve the sentence under which 
they suffered. Beloved by all, the whole army mourn his loss 
as a brother. 

In private life, the unaffected worth of Colonel Lauderdale 
was not less conspicuous than in the tented field. Before his 
inflexible integrity, vice and crime stood confounded and 
abashed. Never was man more open and ingenuous. It might 
truly be said of him, that “he carried his heart in his hand, 
and those who ran might read it.” 

His humanity and charity were active and discriminating; 
not running waste in false sensibility or heartless professions, 
nor yet with careless profusion lavishing bounty upon the un- 
deserving as well as upon the worthy. He was the delight and 
the ornament of the social circle; ever cheerful himself, he dif- 
fused all around him the same happy spirit. 

Having been buried on the battle ground where he fell, it 
was an early care of the commanding general, after the enemy 
was driven from our shores, to have his remains taken up, and 
interred with the honours of war in the Protestant burying 
ground, in the city of New-Orleans. His brethren in arms in- 
tend to erect a monument to his memory, as a testimony of 
their respect for his virtues. 

The green sod on his grave will oft be watered by the tears 
of his companions in arms; and the patriot soldier of the west, 
when he recounts the toils and perils of battle, will heave a 
sigh to the memory of Lauderdale. 


Fame can twine 

No brighter laurels round his honoured head; 
His virtue more to labour, Fate forbids; 

And lays him low in honourable rest, 

To seal his country’s liberty with death. 


A SoLDIER AND A FRIEND. 




















THE CHEVALIER BOTTA’S “STORIA DELLA 
GUERRA AMERICANA.” 


[For the Analectic Magazine. ] 


Ir is a remarkable circumstance that the best and most clas- 
sical history of the American revolution has been written by an 
Italian. There is nothing humbling to our national pride in the 
admission of this fact; since the genius of the men, by whom 
that great event was consummated, far transcends that of any 
historian who may possibly record their actions. History, like 
other literary and fine arts, only attains perfection with a high 
state of national opulence and social improvement. 

The Cuevaxier Botra is the author of the work alluded 
to, which is entitled, Sror1A DELLA GUERRA AMERICANA. 
It is written upon the models of ancient historical composition; 
and it might be said, without flattery to the author, that were 
Thucydides or Livy to write our annals, this is the very man- 
ner they would adopt. This imitation of the classical writers, 
the author has carried to what some will deem a blameable 
excess—in making speeches, and putting them into the mouths 
of the characters. But it must be confessed that this fault, if 
it be such, is redeemed by the great beauty of the orations 
which he has invented. To give an idea of the manner in which 
this part of the work is executed, and also of its general merit, 
I have translated the supposed speech of Richard Henry Lee 
for the declaration of independence; and should it be de- 
sired, will give, in another number, that of John Dickinson on 
the opposite side of the question. These specimens will enable 
the American reader to form some idea of the spirit and style 
of a composition, which as it records the dawning glory of our 
country, ought to be naturalized amongst us by a translation 
into our own language. 


Speaking of Paine’s ‘Common Sense,’ the author remarks, 
Words cannot describe with what unanimous applause the peo- 
ple received this pamphlet, and how wonderful were its effects. 
The warm, became zealous; the ardent, enthusiastic; and some 
tories, even, became whigs. All desired independence. 
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Congress determined to embrace the opportunity. But te 
proceed with prudence, they first sounded the minds of the peo- 
ple by publishing a resolution, which, if it was not independence 
itself, approached very near it. They intended to observe its 
effects, in order to get safely on. They decreed that, whereas 
the British king, in conjunction with the Lords and Commons 
of Great Britain, had, by the late acts of Parliament, excluded 
the United Colonies from the protection of his crown; and 
whereas no answer had been, or probably would be, given to 
their humble petitions for the repeal of the obnoxious laws and 
for a reconciliation with Great Britain; that on the contrary all 
the force of that realm, with the aid of mercenary foreigners, 
was to be employed for the destruction of the good people of 
the colonies; and finally, whereas it is contrary to sound reason 
and to the consciences of this people to take the oaths and make 
the engagements necessary to the assumption and exercise of 
offices under the crown of Great Britain, and it is necessary 
that the exercise of every authority proceeding from the said 
crown should be totally annulled, and all the powers of govern- 
ment exercised under the authority of the good people of the 
colonies; and this in order to maintain therein internal peace, 
good morals, and public order, as well as to defend their lives, 
liberty, and property from the assaults and cruel plunder of 
their enemies: therefore it was recommended to the respective 
Assemblies and Conventions of the United Colonies, where no 
government suited to the exigency of affairs had till then been 
constituted, that they should establish such governments as 
according to the opinion of the representatives of the people 
should be most conducive to the happiness and security of their 
constituents, and of America in general. This resolution, being 
received in the different colonies, found in them all a different 
state of things. Some had already anticipated it, and assuntng 
the powers of government had created public officers indepen- 
dent of the royal authority, and these not for a limited time as 
before, but without any limitation or restriction whatever. They 
had proceeded thus in Virginia and Scuth Carolina. Connecti- 
cut and Rhode Island had no changes to seek; since there, 
from the earliest times, every authority originated in the people, 
from amongst whom all public afficers were chosen, as well 
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those to whom were entrusted the legislative as the executive 
powers. Maryland, Pennsylvania, and New York hesitated; 
but at last yielded to the necessity of the times. Thus the people 
of the colcnies framed new constitutions, preserving those forms 
which are peculiar and appropriate to the English constitution, 
but abolishing those parts of it which relate to regal authority. 
The three powers, legislative, executive, and judicative, were 
in general carefully separated from each other; and great jea- 
lousy was manifested of the executive. In some colonies, the 
legislative power was divided into two branches. In others, it 
was undivided; but those who held offices of trust or power 
under the executive were excluded. The judges were paid by 
the legislature. In some provinces they held their seats for a 
limited period, in others during good behaviour. The gover- 
nors were elected for a longer or shorter period of time, ac- 
cording to the greater or less jealousy of the people. In some 
colonies they possessed a veto on the proceedings of the legis- 
lature; in some not; whilst in others this power was vested in 
an executive council of revision. 

In all these transactions, so important to the happiness of 
the United Colonies, no threats, discord, or discontent were 
heard; and it appeared as if all laying aside ambition, aspired 
to nothing but the prosperity and liberty of their country. A 
memorable example of prudence, moderation, and civil benevo- 
lence! Let other nations reflect on this and blush; if corruption 
of morals does not make them insensible to the shame of hay- 
ing acted so differently from the Americans: for what have 
other nations done but rush from conflicts of opinion to discord, 
and from discord, to bloodshed? 

Congress, finding the colonies disposed to second their views, 
and wishing to finish the work they had begun, nothing was 
wanting but that they should be authorized by the people to 
declare independence. This affair was conducted with so much 
prudence, and the people were so much inclined to favour 
the design, that the greater part of the provincial Assemblies 
communicated to their representives in Congress full powers to 
carry it into effect. Moreover, some authorized them to con- 
clude alliances with foreign princes. Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land remained alone in opposition. 
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Such was the state of affairs, when Congress assembling again 
on the 8th of June, and a motion to declare independence 
having been made, Richard Henry Lee, one of the deputies 
from Virginia, spoke as follows, and was listened to with the. 
most profound attention. 

“T do not know, most prudent men and virtuous citizens, 
whether among the transactions handed down to us by histo- 
rians, which originated in civil discord, and excited either a love 
of liberty in the people or. ambitious desires in their rulers, 
any can be found more interesting and important than that 
which now engages our attention; whether we consider the 
future destiny of this free and virtuous people, or that of our 
enemies, who, notwithstanding this cruel war and unaccustomed 
tyranny, are our brethren, and descended from a common stock; 
or that of other nations, whose eyes are intent upon this great 
spectacle, and who anticipate from our success more freedom 
for themselves, or from our defeat apprehend heavier chains 
and a severer bondage. For the question is not whether we 
shall acquire an increase of territorial dominion, or wickedly 
wrest from others their just possessions; but whether we shall 
preserve or lose for ever that liberty which we have mherited 
from our ancestors, which we have sought to preserve by 
crossing a wide and tempestuous ocean, and which we have 
defended im this land against barbarous men, contending at 
the same time against the beasts of the wilderness and the dis- 
eases of an ungenial clime. And if so many and distinguished 
praises have always been lavished upon the generous defenders of 
Greek and Roman liberty, what will be said of us, who defend, 
not that freedom which rests upon the capricious will of an 
unstable multitude, but on immutable statutes and our tutelary 
laws; not that which was the exclusive privilege of a few patri- 
cians, but that which is the property of all: not that, finally, 
which is stained by unjust ostracisms or the decimation of ar- 
mies; but that which is pure, temperate, and gentle, and con- 
formed to the mild manners of the age in which we live. Why 
then, why do we procrastinate, and to what purpose are these 
delays? Let us finish the undertaking so well begun; and since 
we cannot hope to secure that liberty and peace, which are our 
delight, in a continuance of the union with England, let us 
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break the ties which bind us together, and perfect that which 
we enjoy already, I mean, our entire and absolute independence. 
Nor must I here, in the beginning of my discourse, omit to 
say, that if we have reached that fatal extremity, where nothing 
else can exist between America and England but such war or 
such peace as may exist between nations foreign to each other, 


this can only be imputed to the insatiable cupidity, the tyranni- — 


cal proceedings, and reiterated outrages of the British minis- 
try. On our part, nothing was omitted that might preserve the 
ancient state of peace and harmony. Who has not heard our 
prayers, and who is ignorant of our supplications? England alone 
was deaf to our complaints, and wanted that compassion which 
was generously bestowed upon us by other nations. And as at 
first our forbearance, and then our resistance have been equally 
insufficient; since our prayers were unavailing, as well as the 
blood lately shed; we must go further, and secure our inde- 
pendence. Nor let any one believe that this alternative can be 
avoided. The time will undoubtedly come, when the fatal sepa- 
ration will take place, whether you will or no; for such will be 
the inevitable consequence of the nature of things; of our always 
increasing population; of the fertility of our land; of the extent 
of our territory; of the industry of our countrymen; of the 
wide intervening ocean; of the distance of the two countries. 
And if this be true, as it is most true, who does not see that 
the sooner it takes place the better; and that it would be not 
only imprudent, but the height of folly not to seize the pre- 
sent occasion, when British injustice has filled all hearts with 
indignation, inspired all minds with courage, produced concord, 
convinced the understandings, and made us fly to arms to de- 
fend our lives? And how long shall we be compelled to traverse 
three thousand miles of a tempestuous sea to ask of haughty 
and insolent men for counsel or commands respecting our do- 
mestic concerns! Does it not become a great, rich, and power- 
ful nation, as we are, to look at home, and not abroad, for the 
government of our affairs? How can a ministry of strangers 
yadge correctly of our concerns, respecting which it has no 
knowledge, and in which it has no interest? The past justice 
of the British ministers should make us beware of the future, 
if they should again fix their iron fangs upon us. Since it has 
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pleased the cruelty of our enemies to place before us the alter- 
native of slavery or independence, where is the generous mind- 
ed man and the lover of his country, who can hesitate to choose? 
With these perfidious men no promise is secure, no pledges 
sacred. Let us suppose, which heaven avert! that we are con- 
quered, or are obliged to come to terms. What assurance have 
we of the British moderation in victory, or good faith in treaty? 
Is it their having enlisted, and let loose against us the feroci- 
ous Indians of the forest, and the merciless soldiers of Germany? 
Is it that faith, which has been so many times pledged, and so 
many times broken, during the present contest? Is it the British 
faith, which is considered more false than the Punic? Have we 
not rather reason to expect, that when we have delivered our- 
selves naked and unarmed into their hands, they will wreak 
their vengeance upon us, will bind us with heavier chains, in 
order to deprive us not only of the power, but even of the hope 
of again casting off the yoke? But let us suppose that there 
will happen in the present case, what has never happened in any 
other, that the British goverment will:forget past offences and 
comply with the conditions of peace; can we believe that after 
so long a contest, after so many wounds, so many deaths, and 
so much bloodshed, our reconciliation could be durable, and 
that every day in the midst of so much hatred and rancour 
would not afford some fresh subject of animosity? The two 
nations are already separated in interest and affections; the one 
is conscious of its former strength, the other has become ac- 
quainted with its recently exerted force; the one intends to rule 
in an arbitrary manner, the other will not obey even if allowed 
its privileges. In such a state of things, what peace, what har- 
mony can be expected? The Americans may become faithful 
friends of the English, but subjects, never. And let us sup- 
pose even that union could be restored without rancour, it could 
not without danger. The wealth and power of Great Britain 
should inspire prudent men with fears for the future. Having 
reached such a height of grandeur that she has little or nothing 
to dread from foreign powers, in the security of peace the 
hearts of her people will become enervated, manners will be 
corrupted, her youth will become vicious, and the nation de- 
generating in body and in mind, England will become the prey 
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of foreign enemies or ambitious citizens. Should we remain 
united with her, we should partake of her corruptions and mis- 
fortunes, so much more to be dreaded as they would be irre- 
parable; separated from her, and remaining as we now are, we 
should have to fear neither the security of peace nor the dan- 
gers of war. And by a declaration of our freedom, the perils 
would not be increased, but the minds of men would be better 
prepared, and victory more sure. Let us then take a firm step, 
and escape from this labyrinth: we have assumed the sovereign 
power, and dare not own it; we disobey a king, and acknow- 
ledge ourselves his subjects; wage war against a nation, upon 
whom we always profess to be willing to be dependent. In this 
uncertain state of things the inclinations of men are wavering; 
ardent resolves are impeded; new difficulties are continually 
arising; our generals are neither respected, nor obeyed; our 
soldiers neither confident, nor zealous; weak at home, and des- 
pised abroad, foreign princes can neither esteem nor succour 
so timid and wavering a people. But independence once pro- 
claimed, and our object avowed, more manly and decided 
measures will be adopted; the greatness of the end in view will 
inspire the minds of the people with an energy proportionably 
great; the civil magistrates will be filled with new zeal, the 
generals with new ardor, the soldiers with new courage, and. 
all our citizens with more constancy and alertness intent on 
this sublime and generous undertaking. But in consequence of 
it, will England contend against us with more energy and rage 
than she has till now? Certainly not—she terms resistance to 
oppression, rebellion, as well as independence. And where are 
those formidable troops, that are to subdue the Americans? 
the English could not, and shall the Germans do it? Are they more 
brave, or better disciplined than the English? No!—Besides, if 
the enemy’s numbers have increased, ours have not diminished; 
and we have acquired in the severe battles of the present year, 
the practice of arms and the experience of war. Who doubts 
then, who doubts, that a declaration of independence will pro- 
eure us allies? For all nations are desirous of partaking of the 
commerce of our exuberant soil and opulent sea ports, which 
the avarice of England has hitherto monopolized. Nor do they 
less desire to see humbled her hated power: they all loathe her 
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barbarous dominion; all long to see the hydra crushed; and 
will aid our brave countrymen, and crown with everlasting 
gratitude their efforts in this glorious and benevolent cause. 
Foreign princes wait only for the extinction of all hopes of re- 
conciliation, to throw off their present reserve. Andif this mea- 
sure consist with expediency, it becomes not less our dignity. 
America has attained that greatness which entitles her to rank 
among independent nations. We are as worthy of this exalted 
station as the English themselves. For if they have wealth, we 
have wealth too; if they are brave, we are so; if they are nume- 
rous, so we through the incredible fruitfulness of our chaste 
wives shall soon equal them in population; if they possess men 
famed in peace and in war, we likewise have such; and these 
political revolutions usually produce great, strong, and gene- 
rous minds. By what we have done in these first achievements 
7 we may easily infer what we shall hereafter accomplish; for 
experience is the parent of wise resolves, and of the liberty of 
enlightened men. Already have the enemy been driven from 
Lexington by thirty thousand armed mien collected in one day; 
already have their celebrated generals in Boston yielded to the 
skill of ours; already are their ships driven from our harbours, 
and wandering over the ocean with their crews perishing by 
famine. Let us hail the favourable omen, and fight, not for the 
sake of knowing on what terms we may live subjected to Eng- 
land, but in order to establish amongst us free and equal laws, 
and a just and independent government. The Greeks contend- 
ed successfully against an innumerable army of Persians, be- 
cause they were inspired by liberty. The Swiss and Dutch 
humbled the power of Austria by memorable defeats, and re- 
claimed their freedom, because they were animated by the love 
of independence. This American sun shines on the heads of 
brave men too; our weapons are as sharp-edged as theirs; here 
too undaunted courage is known; here too unanimity prevails; 
here we can meet death not merely with firmness, but with 
enthusiasm, in our country’s cause. Why then do we longer 
delay, why still deliberate? Let, my countrymen, this happy 
day give birth to the American republic. Let her arise, not 
impelled by a thirst for blood and conquest, but pacific, mild, 
and gentle; the eyes of Europe are fixed upon us. She requires 
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from us a living example of freedom, where the happiness of the 
citizen may present a striking contrast with the ever increasing 
tyranny which desolates her polluted shores. She demands of 
us an asylum, where the unhappy may find comfort, and the 
persecuted, rest. She intreats us to prepare a propitious and 
well cultivated soil, where that generous plant which first 
sprung up and grew in England, but is now withered by the 
poisonous blasts of Scottish tyranny, may revive and flourish, 
sheltering under its salubrious and extensive shade all the un- 
fortunate of the human race. This is the end presaged by so 
many omens; by our first victories; by the present ardor and 
union; by the flight of Howe and the pestilence which broke 
out amongst Dunmore’s people; by the very winds which baf- 
fled the enemy’s fleets and transports, and that terrible storm 
which sunk seven hundred vessels in the waves near the coasts 
ef Newfoundland. If we are not this day wanting in our duty 
to the country, the names of the American legislators shall be 
exalted in the eyes of posterity to a level with those of Theseus, 
Lycurgus, Romulus, Numa, and the three Williams, and of all 
those whose memory has been, and hereafter shall be, dear to 


virtuous men and good citizens.” 
: W, 
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ROBERT FULTON. 


Tue controversy on Mr. Fulton’s claim to the invention of 
the steam-boat, has excited great interest and called forth great 
talents in its discussion. If it be considered merely as a ques- 
tion of legal right, it is certainly not without some degree of 
doubt and intricacy. But if throwing aside every other consi- 
deration we look only to Mr. Fulton’s agency in introducing 
and improving steam navigation, it is, I think, impossible to 
deny him the honours due to a great public benefactor, to one 
who has extended the empire of human power, who has increas- 
ed individual comfort and augmented national wealth. 

Let us not endeavour to lessen the value of his services by 
magnifying the importance of those rude and abortive attempts 
which paved the way for his success. This is one of those poor 
arts by which the unwilling gratitude of mankind seeks to pal- 
liate its baseness, and the envy of low and grovelling minds 
endeavours to conceal the mortification of conscious inferiority. 
The narrow and prejudiced who, while invention is yet untried, 
regard every project of improvement as the wild dream of 
overheated speculation, are ever ready to degrade the triumph 
of successful genius, and if they are forced to confess the ex- 
cellence of the achievement, at last solace themselves with 
the hope of transferring the laurel to some unworthy brow. 
How little is there of science or of art which is not the work 
of slow improvement, the result of the successive labours of 
many generations. Here and there in the long history of the 
progress of the human mind, may be found a great genius who 
like Newton has proceeded with a steady and unwavering flight, 
like the eagle in his course ‘ forth and right on,’ and crowded the 
discoveries of ages in a single life; but for the most part, every 
great accession to human knowledge or power has been produced 
by the aggregate labour of many minds. Something is struck 
out by accident, something suggested by general speculation or 
gathered from analogy, and he is at last the real benefactor of 
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his kind who combines all these scattered materials and adapts 
them to the use of man. For instance, trace the history of the 
steam-engine. Who can deny to Savary, to Newcomen, to 
Watt, the praise of original mechanical genius in their several 
important improvements? and yet they have done nothing more 
than barely to fill up and improve the suggestions thrown out, 
long before their day, by the marquis of Worcester. 

All of us can remember the time when steam-navigation was 
ranked with those projects of visionary speculation, which were 
indeed just within the limits of possibility, but far removed 
from the ordinary probabilities of human life and fitted only 
to adorn the declamations of the philosophical theorist or the 
verses of the philosophical poet. Darwin might indeed predict 


that 
Soon shall thy arm, unconquered steam, afar 
Drag the slow barge and drive the rapid car; 


But when the late chancellor Livingston, certainly among the 
first men of his time, attempted to reduce this poetical antici- 
pation to practice, in spite of his acknowledged character as a 
man of genius and science, his labours received no other notice 
than the cold contempt and the malicious ridicule which ever 
await the chimerical projector. 

Experiment after experiment had failed, and every additional 
unsuccessful attempt served to retard rather than to advance the 
progress of invention. In this state of the art Fulton inlisted in 
its service, and it was at once carried to the highest degree of 
perfection. He did not seem, like other inventors, to grope his 
way by oft-repeated experiment, but as if guided by a strong 
and steady light of scientific theory he proceeded at once to his 
destined point. How perfect in his success—how admirable— 
how important the invention. While it adds in an incalculable 
degree to individual comfort and accommodation, and facilitates 
all the operations of domestic commerce, it also greatly in- 
creases the strength and unity of the nation, by connecting the 
most distant parts of our extensive territory, and thus enabling 
us to combine the several and contrary advantages of a widely 
diffused and a compactly settled population. 

By applying the same principle to the purposes of defensive 
warfare, in the steam battery, Fulton has contributed in no 
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small degree to the independence and security of every nation. 
There can be but few inventions which can lay claim to a 
higher order of usefulness than one which enlarges the power of 
self-protection, which lessens the invader’s chance of success, and 
places new obstacles in the way of the conqueror. 

Fulton had all the characteristics of an original inventive genius. 
He had nothing of that anxious trick and mystery with which 
those who have stumbled by accident upon a valuable disco- 
very brood over their secret. Nor did he ever consider the profit 
which he derived from his successful schemes as a source of 
wealth to be laid aside for his own private use, but he identi- 
fied all his interests with his inventions, and in the proud con- 
fidence of boundless resource, used his success only as the 
means of enlarging his plans of enterprise and of engaging in 
new experiments. 

His mind was trained and familiarized to habits of mechani- 
cal invention. It was the constant subject of his thoughts—the 
world in which he lived. He was, as it were, ‘ native and en- 
dued unto that element.’ He viewed every object with the eye 
of one who was habitually seeking out new combinations of 
physical power, and he threw out his lesser improvements and 
contrivances upon the world with the careless profusion of a 
mind confident of its own fertility, and valuing what it had al- 
ready accomplished chiefly as the earnest of higher success. 
Nothing which could add to the physical power or augment 
the personal comforts of man was too high for his enterprise 
or too minute to escape his attention; he sometimes busied 
himself in improving the economy of the kitchen, and some- 
times aspired to the discovery of new modes of warfare which 
might change the public policy of the whole civilized world. 

When Rowley, says Dr. Johnson, had completed the orrery, 
he attempted the perpetual motion; when Boyle had exhausted 
the secrets of vulgar chemistry he turned his thoughts to the 
work of transmutation. That the attempts of such men will 
often miscarry we may reasonably expect; yet from such men, 
and such only, are we to hope for the cultivation of those parts 
of nature which yet lie waste, and for the invention of those 
arts which are yet wanting to the felicity of life. 

If in some of his undertakings Fulton was unsuccessful, we 
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ought not therefore to consider his labours as altogether use- 
less; the world may profit even by his miscarriages. To know 
what is possible and what impossible is something gained In 
the progress of every art, nor is it at all improbable that in the 
course of these investigations, he has struck out many lights 
which will guide the future and more fortunate experimentalist 
to those results which he himself failed in attaining. 
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The Life of the late General William Eaton, Ec. EF ce. BVO. 
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Eaton, being thus checked in hig victorious career, at the 
moment his ardent imagination w¢s flattering him with the 
prospect of the usurper’s downfall, /and of seeing the American 
flag wave on the towers of Tripoji, amidst the shouts of his 
captive countrymen throwing off/ their chains, was filled with 
resentment and indignation. He gharged commodore Baron and 
col. Lear with duplicity, treaclfery and want of spirit. The 
former he accused of neglect jand inertness in fulfilling his 
repeated assurances of a vigordus co-operation with his squad- 
ron, and the latter he treated /with ridicule and contempt, as 
being devoid of military expefience, and incompetent to judge 
of the probabilities of succesy. 

It is difficult for those at ajdistance from the scene of action, 
to form a just opinion on a subject of this nature. The prima- 
ry objects of our government in sending a squadron into the 
Mediterranean were the protection of our commerce, the libera- 
tion of our captive and enslaved citizens, and to compel or in- 
duce the Tripolitan regent Ho come to terms of accommodation. 
The circumstance of a rival Bashaw presented an opportunity 
of making an experiment on the fears of the regent, and as it was 
presumed that Hamet was ; inot devoid of the spirit of enter- 
prise, nor destitute of resources, it was certainly not unwise in 
our government to make use of him as an instrument subservi- 
ent to the purposes of the jwar. It could hardly be expected, 
however, that they were to/furnish troops, from this country, to 
aid in an invasion. Our mititary establishment was not adapted 
to such a project. Money,/to recruit an army of adventurers 
on the confines of Tripoli, and the co-operation of a squadron 
on the coast, were the ally means that our government could 
supply. Gen. Eaton, therefore, in stipulating with Hamet for 
a debarkation of troops, was hurried by his zeal beyond the 
limit of his powers. He asserts, to be sure, in one of his official 
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letters, that the government had promised him, when he first 
embarked in the expedition, six field pieces, a thousand mus- 
kets, and eighty thousand dollars. It should be remembered 
however, that at this period, Hamet still held a position in the 
dominions of Tripoli, and that before the expedition was ready 
to sail from this country, he had been driven from his post, 
and had retired into Egypt. This change of circumstances 
materially altered the affair, and reduced it to the appearance 
of a very doubtful, if not visionary experiment. The general 
nevertheless was vested with some discretionary power to con- 
cert measures of attack on Tripoli in conjunction with Hamet, 
in case he should be found in such a situation as to invite the 
co-operation of the United States in so novel an enterprise; 
but it does not appear that more than 20,000 dollars were to 
be hazarded in the attempt. This sum was furnished, and a 
detachment of the Mediterranean squadron accompanied the 
army along the coast, and rendered very essential aid in the 
capture of Derne. They were still seven hundred miles from 
the capital, and the forces of the Bashaw were occuping the in- 
termediate space. The invading army amounted to about a 
thousand men, consisting of Greeks and Arabs, and Tripoli- 


tans, and only nzme Americans including officers. The general , 


however, was of opinion that with a supply of cash he could 
easily have increased his force, and with the assistance of a 
hundred marines from the squadron, he would have marched 
to the gates of the metropolis, and hoisted the star-spangled 
banner on its walls. Such an achievement would indeed have 
immortalized his name, and extended and brightened our na- 
tional renown; it would have imprinted also a useful lesson on 
the minds of the piratical despots of Barbary, and whilst it 
would have taught them to pay more respect to the American 
flag in that quarter of the world, might at the same time have 
pointed out the way to the tributary nations of Europe, to break 
in upon their dominions, and by dismantling their fortresses, 
and destroying their armaments, have for ever after rendered 
their seaports. and cities more easily assailable, and by this 
means have made their good conduct the condition of their 
safety. 

The experiment, however, as far as it was permitted to pre- 
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ceed, effected, as has been alread intimated, one great object 
of the war. It induced the reigning Bashaw to surrender the 
American prisoners on terms less exorbitant than he had at 
first required, and to consent to a new treaty of peace, unin- 
cumbered with the annual tribute he had formerly exacted. 

Having finished with his adventures abroad, the author of 
the memoirs then proceeds to relate the manner in which he 
was received by his countrymen upon his return home, and the 
principal incidents that marked his eccentric life, for the few 
years that remained. At Richmond and at Washington he was 
honoured with a public dinner, and the President made honour- 
able mention of him in his message to Congress. A resolution 
was proposed in the House of Representatives to present him 
with a medal, but was not carried, in consequence of some 
warm and ill-natured opposition on the part of two or three 
influential members, who had probably been disgusted by the 
general’s egotism and vanity, and therefore determined to de- 
preciate his services and his title to honorary reward. They 
denominated the battle of Derne a mere scuffle, and insisted 
that the badges of honour should be reserved for greater and 
nobler exploits. The legislature of Massachusetts, however, 
entertained different, and in our humble opinion, more just and 
generous views of the conduct and services of Eaton. ‘ Desir- 
ous, as they stated in their resolution, ‘to perpetuate a re- 
membrance of the heroic enterprise of William Eaton, Esq. 
whose undaunted courage and brilliant services, &c. &c.,’ they 
therefore direct the committee to convey to him ten thousand 
acres of land. 

The memoir next proceeds to relate in a summary way the 
affair of col. Burr’s arrest and prosecution, in which the me- 
morable deposition of general Eaton excited so much amaze- 
ment, and gave rise in the course of the trial, to so much cri- 
ticism and angry invective. A few months afterwards he was 
elected a member of the legislature of Massachusetts, but by 
the versatility of his political opinions, and his increasing habits 
of intemperance, he soon forfeited the esteem and confidence 
of his constituents and colleagues, and lost the regard of most 
of his genteel acquaintances. As a politician, he had the repu- 
tation of belonging to what is called the Washington school, 
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and often indulged himself in very bitter invectives against the 
measures of Mr. Jefferson and Madison. 

He offended his party however, by a speech in the legislature, 
in which he condemned the conduct of chief justice Marshall, 
and even impeached his integrity; and at the same time by uttering 
some sentiments that were considered incompatible with the 
doctrines of federalism—so that he finally enjoyed the respect 
of neither party. He appears indeed to have been a man of an 
unamiable disposition, of a sanguine or rather choleric tempe- 
rament, irascible, authoritative, vain and arrogant, and more 
fitted for command than obedience. Of irrepressible ardor in 
whatever business he engaged, of a bold address and assuming 
manners, and of a dauntless and persevering spirit,—no man 
was perhaps better qualified than himself fer commencing and 
conducting an enterprise like the one in which he gained so 
much notoriety and renown. His negotiations with the insolent 
despot of Tunis, his traversing Egypt in search of the fugitive 
Bashaw, and encouraging and engaging him to undertake the 
expedition; mustering an army of strange warriors in a strange 
land, inspiring them with confidence, controlling their impetu- 
ous and intractable disposition, whilst leading them two hundred 
leagues through a sandy desart to the storm and capture of a 
populous and fortified city, are strong evidences that Eaton 
was no ordinary man. He appears also to have possessed con- 
siderable literary talents, and his official letters and other writ- 
ten communications are creditable both in point of observation 
and expression. He had some merit too as a poet, and the few 
pieces inserted in the memoirs, display strength of conception 
and a poetical imagination, though not much cultivated and re- 
fined by study and art. The following lines descriptive of a 
storm at sea, which he addressed to Mrs. Eaton, are no unfa- 
vourable specimen of poetic powers. 


Hoarse thro’ the cordage growled the threatening blast, 
Portentous of the storm. The expanse of heaven, 
O’ercast with murky columns, seemed convulsed 
With one wide waste of elemental war. 

From every point, along the bounding surges, 
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Rolled the black phalanx of electric fluid, 
Borne on the pinions of the maddening storm. 

Ocean oppressed, and shrinking from the alarm, 
Rushed from the deep with agonizing pangs, 
And urged, in vain, precipitate retreat. 

Down rushed the glaring tempest, rain and hail 
In winding torrents closed, and the vast space 
f sea and air seemed one promiscuous deluge. 
Blue streams of angling sulphur blazed around, 
Transforming midnight to the fire of day, 
Reserving all her horrors. Peals on peals 
Burst from the flaming batteries of heaven, 
And nought but horror stalked along the gloom. 
Deep plunged the tortured brig beneath the gulph, 
Then bounding o’er the waves, along the skies 
Inveloped in the storm, wrapt her broad decks 
Amidst the lightning’s source; then plunged again 
Beneath the breaking surges. 

Eight gloomy hours we plunged in deep suspense: 
Fear and amazement occupied the soul, 
And hope was almost exiled: till at length 
Breathed the soft spirit of our gentler fate, 
Watfting the lightning’s vapor through the skies, 
Silenced the distant murm’rings of the thunder, 
And soothed the angry surface of the deep. 

Once more the prince of day smiled from the east, 
And each glad heart to a relenting heaven 
Lendered the silent gratitude of praise. 


The following letter serves as a fair specimen of his more 


elaborate and elevated prose style. 


Grand Cairo, December 26th, 1804. 


Can you expect me to say any thing of Egypt after Volney, and 


Denon? They have drawn from life; and in nothing exaggerated. 


Egypt’s physical appearance is the same; and its political is only 
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cnanged, in that British regulars have succeeded to French marau- 
ders, and Turkish brigands to both. The domination of the country 
is now disputed with these by the Mamelukes: and the desart Arabs, 
like the ravens and vultures of our wilderness, hanging on the rear 
of both armies, devour every thing which is left defenceless; the 
consequent wretchedness of the inhabitants is inconceiveable; dan- 
ger and despair stalk every where. 

Egypt must really seek a deliverer in a foreign conqucror. There 
is however a singular tradition among the people that this delive- 
rance must be cffected by Mamelukes, another name for slaves; be- 
cause God hath ordained, that, since its salvation by Joseph, a Ma- 
meluke, the country must be saved by slaves! ‘They admit that the 
English rendered them much service by expelling the French; and 
pray for their return to drive out the Turks: but then, all must be 
ascribed to Josefih’s spirit. 

Whatever events may take place to reguiate its government, and 
ameliorate the situation of its inhabitants, Egypt, like Carthage and 
Syracuse, will no more see its ancient splendor. It was the com- 
merce of India and the borders of the Red sea, flowing through these 
plains, more than inherent resources, which gave wealth and grandeur 
toancient Egypt: these sources having found new channels, wealth and 
erandeur have flown with them. I can see nothing therefore on the 
celebrated Nile which the Ohio, Mississippi, Altamaha, Savannah, 
and Chesapeake, do not offer us: even her crocodiles and her caja/ 
would have nothing to boast side and side by our alligators and cat- 
fish; they are precisely the same; and her half grown mice of geogra- 
phy can certainly be nothing more than abortions. But when I con- 
trast the pure currents, healthful margins, and delightsome lands- 
capes of our Susquehannah, Delaware, Hudson, and Connecticut, 
with the muddy waters, miry or parched banks and eternal desaris 
of this river; and the intelligence, freedom and felicity of the citizens 
there, with the stupid ignorance, riveted vassalage and hopeless 
misery of the peasants here, I almost lose the sensibility of pity in the 
elad reflection that I am acitizen of the United States. 

Ruined temples, pyramids, and catacombs, monuments of the su- 


perstition, pride and folly of their founders, disgust my sight; for 
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with their magnificence I cannot but couple the idea of the slaves 
who must have groaned under the oppressive folly of their fabri- 


cation. 


We shall indulge ourselves in one more extract, which while 
it contains some valuable hints to the patriotic and enlightened 
botanist, gives strong evidence of the activity and observation 
of Eaton’s mind. 


TO MR. PICKERING. 


From the similarity of soil and climate between this country and 
some parts of the United States, it may be presumed that the da‘e, 
jig and olive tree, may be successfully cultivated in our country. 

The date seeks adry, hot bed of sand; it grows where no other 
vegetation is seen. The pine barrens of Georgia would be peculiarly” 
friendly to this tree. It is produced from the seed; 1s slow in growth, 
but very durable. It very much resembles in appearance the cabbage 
tree. The fruit is very nutritive: many people upon the borders of 
the desart subsist almost entirely upon it. It is used as a dessert at 
many tables. I send a few seeds by Mr. Shaw; and could wish that 
an experiment might be made with them by putting them into the 
hands of a Georgian, who extends his ideas of agricultural improve- 
ment to the Yazoo grants, and a hundred years into futurity. The 
tree requires watering in the hot seasons. The fig also flourishes in 
a sandy soil: it requires less moisture than the date. The wild fig 
grows spontaneously upon the islands on the coasts of Georgia; which 
isa sufficient proof that the tree may be cultivated there. If the scion 
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can be grafted I intend trying the experiment of introducing it to 
America. The healthy properties of this fruit are known to every 
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body. When green, as well as dry, it forms an agreeable dessert. 
The olive requires a tenacious soil; but the circumstance of the 


plains of this country being verdant with them, when there has not 
fallen a drop of rain for more than fifteen weeks, proves that the 
tree can subsist with very little moisture. The marly soil of the 
Ohio and the Mississippi, and the clay bottoms of the Southern 
States, would be most probably favorable to the cultivation of the 
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olive. It is produced from the slip; it is of slow growth; but it lives 
to an amazing age. We see olive groves here which from the 
ruins of the walls that enclosed them, appear to have been planted 
by Europeans; and which are yet fruitful. There is no need that any 
thing should be said of the produce of this tree neither as it respects 
the sustenance of life nor as a source of wealth. I contemplate at- 
tempting to introduce this tree also to America, if circumstances 
should operate to favour the project. I do not know that the project 
has been assayed. Whatever may be the success of it, the anticipa- 
tion that future génerations may see sources of life and wealth co- 
vering the immense sand and clay barrens of our country, which 
now present a discouraging surface, is an agreeable subject of con- 


templation. rm 


In his younger days he is said to have been a serious believer 
in the christian religion according to the system of the Calvin- 
istic churches of New England, but his faith afterwards wa- 
vered and at length died away, and he seems to have resigned 
himself to the notion that all religions were equally true, or ra- 
ther equally false, so far as relates to the account of their su- 
pernatural origin. Whilst at Tunis, and before he had avowed 
his scepticism, he had a conversation with the Mahometan mufti 
or chief priest on the subject of religion, in which Eaton under- 
took to explain the principles of the christian system, the evi- 
dence of its divinity, and its superior purity and sublimity over 
the Mahometan creed. The mufti, with great zeal, then under- 
took to combat his arguments, and at the conclusion of the de- 
bate, grasping Eaton’s hand with much emotion, with a broken 
voice and streaming eyes, earnestly entreated him to forsake 
his infidelity, and fly to the true faith, believe in the Prophet, 
and save his soul. Eaton, says his biographer, frequently men- 
tioned the effect this interview had on his mind, in leading him 
to a belief that the mercy of the omniscient extended to the 14 
moral and sincere of every climate and every creed. He thought 4 
it however the duty of a good citizen, to conform to the reli- a 
gious institutions of his country. For some time before his death | 
he took occasion in several instances to show his respect for t 
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the religion in which he had been educated, particularly by 
requesting to have his children baptized; but on account of 
some scruples of the clergyman to whom he made the appli- 
cation, his request was refused. 

Oppressed with gouty and dropsical complaints, which were 
aggravated, if not occasioned by intemperance in drinking, in 
spite of his reiterated resolutions to refrain, he languished for 
some time in great distress; enervated in body and mind, whilst 
remorse and sorrow for the errors of his conduct, and for the 
imprudent management of his affairs, by which his health, re- 
putation and estate were all very seriously injured, tempted 
him to seek a momentary relief in the Lethe or rather Ph/ege- 
thon of the bottle. He retained his senses, however, to the last, 
and died on the ist day of June, 1811, without a struggle or a 
groan. 

With all his faults in private life, Gen. Eaton possessed 
many good qualities; his personal courage was undoubted; he is 
represented as being generous, hospitable, and humane, in one 
word, devoid of sordid selfishness. His hospitality however was 
not guided by economy, and his generosity was sometimes indis- 
cretely profuse. Prudence, indeed, entered very sparingly into 
the composition of any part of his character. 

This volume contains several instances of his liberal bene- 
volence. In a letter to his wife from Tunis he says: 


My last letter was dated 15th August; in that I mentioned I 
had redeemed six Danish prize vessels. But I have restored them 
to their original proprietors. Ask you why? because there is more 
pleasure in being generous than rich. I could undoubtedly have saved 
eight or ten thousand dollars by the speculation, but ‘ Man wants 
but little nor that little long.’ I have had the pleasure of seeing 
eighty-six unhappy captives embark in these vessels and shape their 
course for their native country. p. 180. 


It is impossible to despise such a character, however it may 
be otherwise alloyed and debased. Indeed in spite of his over- 
weening arrogance and self-conceit, as well as of the grosser vice 
of his later years, there was so much about him to conciliate 
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good will and to command respect, that we should willingly 
have drawn a veil over the melancholy and humiliating scenes of 
his closing life, did we not regard them as affording one of those 
most salutary though mournful examples which medius et doctz- 
us Chrysippo aut Crantore docent, which teach humility to talent, 
and remind those who in the confidence of capacity disregard 
the common maxims of life ‘that nothing can supply the want 
ef prudence, that negligence and irregularity will make know- 
ledge useless, wit ridiculous, and genius contemptible.’* 

The author of the present biography, or rather compilation, 
as he modestly calls it, appears to have been prompted in his 
labours by the spirit of truth, candor and impartiality. We dis- 
cover no premeditated plan to force upon the world a belief, that 
General Eaton was a wonderfully great character; no pains are 
taken ‘to hide the man, in order to produce a hero.’ The task 
of the author, indeed, has not been a very arduous one. The 
transactions in the Mediterranean, from which the life of Ge- 
neral Eaton borrows all its fame, and the volume almost all its 
bulk, are comprehended and detailed in his Journal, and in the 
letters official and private, which are set forth at length in the 
compilation, with very little comment or supplementary nar- 
rative. 

These, to be sure, might have been compressed and abridged 
much more than they are, greatly to the improvement of the 
volume. But in this age of voluminous biography, when every 
dead author great and small, on the other side the Atlantic, is 
considered as justly entitled to his two bulky quartos of Me- 
moirs, we presume that our compiler thought that the dignity 
of an American general could not be satisfied with a humble 
duodecimo, or even with a meagre octavo. 

The events of Eaton’s life, antecedent and subsequent to 
these adventures, being of no great importance or interest, the 
author has dispatched this part of the business with judicious 
brevity. 

His observations and reflections, though very sparingly in- 
troduced, except at the close of the work, are always sensible, 
appropriate and well expressed; and in selecting the materials 


* Dr. Johnson, 
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for his compilation, he has succeeded we think in producing a 
volume, which though it may not be read with deep interest as a 
mere piece of biography, is nevertheless well calculated to gratify 
curiosity and impart much useful information. There are several 
views and descriptions of human nature, of national manners, 
local customs and natural and artificial objects, that we regret 
the limits assigned to the present article, do not permit us to 
extract, and we must therefore refer the curious reader to the 
volume itself, which we venture to say, will afford him a con- 


siderable degree of rational entertainment. 
B. 
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Yn the Present State of Periodical Critici$m. 


[From the Edinburgh Annual Register. } 


IT is not without some apprchensions that we approach the 
province of Periodical Criticism, impeded as our road must 
be with jungles, thorns, and thickets, and rendered dismal by 
the gibbeted reliques of unfortunate authors. The dark and 
mysterious forest of Massilia,in whose gloomy recesses human 
sacrifices were offered to invisible and malignant ¢emons, int- 
presged hardly more horror upon the veterans of Cesar: 


“ barbara ritu 
Sacra deum, structe diris altaribus are; 
Omnis et humanis lustrata cruoribus arbor. 

Our field of research, like the sacred grove of Lucan, is also 
subject to its fated periodical revolutions, its monthly or qua- 
terly almutens, when the master of the sign, as astrologers 
said of old, sits in full power upon the cusp or entrance of the 
planetary house, as Lord of the Ascendant, and the hookseller, 
the printer, nay, the very devil himself, can hardly brook his 
presence: 








Medio cum Phzbus, in arce est, 
Aut Colum nox atra tenet, pavet ipse Sacerdos 
Accessus, dominumque timet deprendere luci. 

Yet have we not entered rashly or unadvisedly upon our 
dread adventure, but have availed ourselves, like the knight 
errants of old, of such arms as might best secure us in an en- 
counter with the magicians of the maze of Criticism, and in 
some respects bring the contest nearer to equality. Are these 
wizards periodical in their exertions? We are annual.—Are 
they numerous and confederated? We also are plural.—Can they 
shroud themselves in obscurity by virtue of the helmet of the 
sable Orcus? We have the invisible cap of Jack the Giant- 
killer. Nor shall we lack the prayers of the oppressed to for- 
ward our chivalrous undertaking. Wherever, through the wide 
realms of literature, there is one who has writhed under the 
scourge of this invisible tribunal; wherever there is a gentle 
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minstrel who bewails his broken harp, a fair maiden who weeps 
over her mangled novel, a politic knight who bemoans his tra- 
vestied lucubrations, or a weary pilgrim who mourns his 
anathematized travels, we find a friend and a beadsman in the 
sufferer. Then with good courage, and St. George to speed, 
we boldly press forward upon our purposed achievement. 

The early state of periodical criticism is of little consequence 
to our present purpose. At first the art pretended to afford lit- 
tle more than a list of the works of the learned in the order of 
publication, with some brief and dry account of the contents of 
each, a sort of catalogue raisonnée in short, where the books 
published within a certain period, were arranged according to 
order, with such a view of each as might inform the book- 
buyer whether it fell within the line of his reading or collecting. 
These earlier journalists contented themselves with intimating 
what the work under consideration actually contained, without 
pretending to point out its errors, far less to supply its omis- 
sions by their own disquisitions. As for satire and raillery, 
the laborious compilers of these dry catalogues, many of whom 
actually expired under the task they had undertaken, had neither 
leisure nor spirits for such flights of imagination. These were 
abandoned to the editors of newspapers and journals, whence 
flying shafts of satirical criticism were often discharged amid 
the thunder of political artillery. It was not from reviews, but 
from Mist’s Journal, the Daily Journal, the Gazetteers, &c., 
that those vollies of abuse against Pope were hurled forth, 
which, contemptible as they now appear, had but too much 
effect upon the poet’s irritability. It is hard to guess what 
would have been the feelings of the Wasp of Twickenham, 
had he lived in the present day, when ten or twelve periodical 
works, devoted to criticism alone, claim as their proper subject, 
or rather their natural prey, every new publication which issues 
from the press. But the grave authors of the “ Works of the 
Learned,” and other early publications approaching to the 
nature of reviews, could not long preserve the neutrality to 
which at first they confined themselves. It was scarcely to be 
expected, that a critic of competent judgment should, in giving 
an account of a new work, resist the temptation to express the 
information or pleasure he had received from particular pas- 
sages, still less that he could refrain from manifesting his own 
superiority, by pointing out occasional omissions or errors of 
his author. And thus reviews gradually acquired the form and 
character which they now exhibit, and which is too well known 
to require definition. But within the last ten years, a very im- 
portant change has taken place in the mode of conducting them, 
a change which, as it has inexpressibly increased their impor- 
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tamce and influence upon literature, claims for its causes ‘a 
candid and critical attention. 

The discerning reader will easily perceive that we allude te 
the establishment of the Edinburgh Review; a journal which 
in its nature materially differs from its predecessors, and has 
given in many respects an entirely new turn to public taste and 
to critical discussion. It becomes our duty to state in what par- 
ticulars the ancient system was innovated upon, and where the 
charm lies which has enabled a journal of such recent establish- 
ment, not only to take the lead, and give the tene to most of 
its predecessors, but in a variety of instances utterly to super- 
sede their authority, and reduce whole cart-loads of criticism 
to a melancholy inactivity in the publisher’s warehouse. For 
this purpose, it is necessary to take a view of the state of the 
popular reviews previous to 1802. 

The imperfections of these journals may be traced to one 
great cause. Each of the leading English reviews, though ori- 
ginally established by men of letters, had gradually fallen 
under the dominion of the publishing bookseller. We have no 
wish to joinin the common cry against this class of tradesmen, 
which is chiefly swelled by the deep-mouthed discontents of 
neglected authors. On the contrary, we feel great sympathy 
for their situation, and are humbly of opinion, that not only the 
authors, but even the age, are very ready to transfer the depres- 
sion of neglected genius, and other consequences of their own 
egotism or stupidity, to the broad shoulders of the gentlemen 
in the Row. A bookseller, to live by his trade, must buy so as 
to sell with profit. If the demand for any work, be it ever so 
ingenious, is insufficient to pay for print and paper, is it reason- 
able to expect that the tradesman can pay for the copy-right? 
The shameful fact, that the Paradise Lost was bought for ten 
pounds, throws infamy indeed upon the taste of the age, but 
not on the conduct of the purchaser, who did not sell an edi- 
tion in eight years, and was probably a loser by the bargain. In 
short, a bookseller, even supposing him a judge of literature, 
has it not in his power with common prudence to make the 
author of a new work an offer which may be fully adequate 
even to his own ideas of its value; for the risk arising from 
the caprice of the public must be covered by such an insurance 
as makes no small deduction from the price of an author’s 
labour. But this deduction becomes much greater, and almost 
intolerable, if, which is far more commonly the case, the book- 
seller is obliged to provide some guarantee against the conse~- 
quence, not only of the public fickleness, but of his own igno- 
rance. Few of these gentlemen are, and fortunately for the 
state of their warehouses, few even affect to be, judges of 
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literary merit. They buy copy-rights as a blind man might 
purchase a lot of horses, at such an average price, that the 
success of one book may compensate the loss upon twenty. In 
this point of view, the accompts between the worshipfui Com- 
pany of Stationers, and the no less worshipful Society of Au. 
thors, come, upon a general balance of the leger, nearly to an 
équality, although, no doubt, the personal accompts with some 
individuals may.stand greatly in favour of the bibiiopolists. We 
are, therefore, fully sensible how much this trade is a lottery, 
and it is without the least wish of censuring those engaged in 
it, that we point out the divers inconveniences attending those 
reviews which are under mercantile management. | 
A periodical publication has been often said to-resemble a | 
mail-coach. It must set out at a particular dayeand hour, it 
must travel the road whether full or empty, and whether it 
cenveys bullion to the bank of England, or a sample of cheese 
to a grocer in Thames street. In such a case, the prudent 
owner of the vehicle purveys such horses as are fittest for this 
regular, fatiguing, and, in some points of view derogating duty. 
He buys no “ fine framped steeds,” that are fitted for a chariot 
or curricle, nor yet brutes that, by their clumsy make and bulk 
of bone, are qualified only to tug in a drayman’s cart; but he 
labours to secure, of 


‘* Spare-fed prancers many a raw-boned pair;” 


such as have, perhaps, seen their best days, and acquired dis- 
cretion to submit to their necessary task, while they retain 
vigour and animation sufficient to tug through it speedily and 
hardily. The bare-worn common of literature has always 
afforded but too numerous a supply of authors who hold a 
similar description; and who, by misfortune or improvidence, 
or merely from having been unable to force themselves for- 
ward to public notice, are compelled to subject talents worthy 
of better employment, to whatever task a bookseller shall be 
pleased to dictate. In London particularly, where the pursuit 
of letters is a distinct profession, whose students cannot easily 
provide for themselves in the more ordinary walks of life, there 
are, and must be, many men of learning, of mental vigour, 
even of genius, whose circumstances do not entitle them to 
despise the regular and fixed emolument which may be pro- 
cured by stated employment in anestablished review. Amongst i 
these, then, the bookseller might easily select such as could ats 
ence labour at the most reasonable rate, and to the best effect; 
while he may be supposed also to have possessed the authority 
necessary to direct their industry into those channels which 
had obliquely the effect of advancing his own trade. It was, § 
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accordingly, a thing so well known, as to be observed even 
by the dullest, that trom the publisher’s name in the imprint 
of a new book, readers were enabled to calculate, with absolute 
certainty, the nature of the treatment it would receive in the 
corresponding reviews. From this it naturally followed, that 
the more heavy, or, to speak technically, the more dull of sale 
a work happened to be, the more this tender assistance was 
necessary on the part of the reviewers, and the more eagerly 
it was called for by the proprietors of both works. A man of 
genius, and many have been engaged in such labour, might 
sometimes wince a little under the burden which was thus 
imposed upon him, since to produce a panegyric without merit 
is as difficult as to make bricks without straw. But the strongest 
minds are bent to circumstances,—even Johnson submitted to 
Cave the bookseller, a sheaf of his powerful and varied effu- 
sions, with the humiliating acknowledgment emptoris sit eli- 
gere; and it may be readily supposed, that few, who have 
resembled him in poverty and in talents, have been more nice 
and fastidious than Johnson. It thus happened in the general 
case, that the reviewer, like a fee’d barrister, sacrificed his 
own feelings and judgment to the interest of the bookseller his 
employer; and it followed, almost of course, that, without 
bending the whole force of his mind to so ungracious and un- 
satisfactory labour, he was satisfied if he discharged it in a 
workman-like manner, and, without aiming at excellence, was 
contented if he could not be justly charged with ignorance of 
his subject, or negligence in the mode of treating it. In this 
manner, a dull and stupifying mediocrity began to be the most 
distinguishing feature of the English reviews, even of such as 
were written by men of acknowledged learning and admitted 
talents. Articles doubtless occasionally appeared of a very dif- 
ferent description, where the reviewer, pleased with a theme 
which corresponded with his own taste and pursuits, threw off 
the labourer, assumed the author, and analysed with a kindred 
spirit the productions of genius or the researches of philosophy. 
In other cases, the gentleman of the trade, whose book was to 
be reviewed, sought out among his own customers, or the lite- 
rary friends of the author, some person whom he supposed 
qualified to treat the subject well, and disposed to use the work 
favourably. Such a voluntary assistant, though he might not 
possess more ability than the person on whom in stated routine 
the task would have devolved, took it up nevertheless with 
the eagerness of novelty; and if, at the same time, he was pay- 
ing a tax to friendship, or endeavouring to throw a double 
lustre upon opinions which he himself professed, his article was 
itkely to possess a spirit and energy which might raise it above 
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RIB the cold uniformity of those with which it was mingled. But 


exceptions, arising from either of these causes, were compa- 
ratively of rare occurrence, and, upon the whole, there was a 
visible tameness and disposition to lethargy in the English re- 
views at the close of the eighteenth century. 

A spirit of indolence is usually accompanied with a disposi- 
tion to mercy, or rather those whom it has thoroughly pos- 
sessed cannot give themselves the trouble of rousing to deeds 
of severity. Accordingly the calm, even, and indifferent style 
of criticism, which we have endeavoured to describe, was dis- 
tinguished by a lenient aspect towards its objects. The re- 
viewer, in the habit of treating with complacency those works 
which belonged to his own publisher, was apt to use the same 
general style of civility towards others, although they had not 
the same powerful title to protection. A certain deference was 
visibly paid to an author of celebrity, whether founded upon 
his literary qualities or on the adventitious distinctions of rank 
and title, and generally there was a marked and guarded retenue 
both in the strictures hazarded and in the mode of expressing 
them. If raillery was ever attempted, there was no horse-play 
in it, and the only fault which could he objected by the reader 
was, that the critic was 

Content to dwell in decencies for ever. 


This rule was not, indeed, without exceptions; the mind of 
a liberal and public-spirited critic sometimes reversed the sen- 
tence of his employer, and, unlike the prophet of Midian, 
anathematized the works on which he was summoned to bestow 
benedictions. Neither was it meet that the critical rod should 
be hung up in mere show, lest in time, as it is learnedly argued 
by the Duke of Vienna, it should become “ more mocked than 
feared.” The terrors of the office were, therefore, in some 
measure maintained by the severity exercised upon the trum- 
pery novels and still-born poetry which filled the monthly 
catalogue, whose unknown, and perhaps starving authors, fared 
like the parish-boys at a charity school, who are flogged not 
only for their own errors, but to vindicate the authority of the 


_ master, who cares not to use the same freedom with the chil- 


dren of the squire. Sometimes also “ fate demanded a nobler 
head.” The work of a rival bookseller was to be crushed even 
in birth; a powerful literary patron, or perhaps the reviewer 
himself, had some private pique to indulge, and added a hand- 
ful of slugs to the powder and paper which formed the usual 
contents of his blunderbuss. Sometimes political discussions 
were introduced, before which deference and moderation are 
uniformly found to disappear. Or, in fine, the sage bibliopolist 
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himself occasionally opined that a little severity (so it came 


not the way of his own publications) might forward the sale 
of his review, and was therefore pleased to cry havoc, and let 
slip the dogs of war. But the operation of each and all of these 
causes was insufficient to counteract.the tendency of this species 
of criticism to stagnate in a course of dull and flat and luke- 
warm courtesy. Something of the habitual civility and profes- 
sional deference of the tradesman seemed to qualify the labours 
of those who wrote under his direction; and the critics them- 
selves, accessible (not, we believe, in almost any case, to pecu- 
niary interposition, but) to applications for favour in divers 
modes, which they found it difficult to resist, and mixing, too, in 
the intercourse of private life with many of those who afforded 
the subjects of their criticism, were seldom disposed to exer- 
cise their office in its full, or even in its necessary rigour. 
These were days of halcyon quietness for authors, especially 
for that numerous class, who, contented to venture their whole 
literary credit on one dull work written upon as dull a subject, 
look forward less to rapid sale and popular applause than to a 
favourable criticism from the reviewers, and a word or two of 
snug, quiet, honied assent from a few private friends. The 
public indeed began tu murmur that 
Lost was the critic’s sense, nor could be found 
While one dull formal unison went round. 

But the venerable and well-wigged authors of sermons and 
essays, and mawkish poems and stupid parish histories, bore 
each triumphantly his ponderous load into the mart of litera- 
ture, expanded it upon the stall of his bookseller, sate brooding 
over it till evening closed, and then retired with the consolation, 
that, if his wares had not met a purchaser, they had at least 
been declared saleable, and received the stamp of currency 
from the official inspectors of literary merchandize. From 
these soothing dreams, authors, booksellers, and critics were 
soon to be roused by a rattling peal of thunder; and it now 
becomes our task to show how a conspiracy of beardless boys 
innovated the venerable laws of this lenient republic of litera- 
ture, scourged the booksellers out of her senate-house, overset 
the tottering thrones of the idols whom they had set up, awaken- 
ed the hundred-necked snake of criticism, and curdled the 
whole ocean of milk and water, in which, like the serpentine 
supporter of Vistnou, he had wreathed and wallowed in un- 
wieldly sloth for a quarter of a century. Then, too, amid this 
dire combustion, like true revolutionists, they erected them- 
selves into a committee of public safety, whose decrees were 
written in blood, and executed without mercy. 
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As in many other great revolutions, the causes which gave 
rise to this change of system were slight and fortuitous. A few 
young men, who had just concluded their studies at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, and were united together by a similarity 
of talents and pursuits, conceived a project (designed, we 
believe, to be temporary,) to rescue this province of literature 
from the state of degradation into which it had gradually sunk, 
and to give to the world what for many years it had not seen— 
a fair, but, at the same time, a bold and impartial review of 
such works as appeared to merit public attention. The scheme of 
publication, although deeply laid, contained some staggering 
preliminaries. The associated critics, while they asserted the 
most uncontrolled freedom from the influence of their pub- 
lisher, stipulated, it is well known, a subsidy at more than 
treble the rate allowed to the best as well as supplest mercena- 
ries which London could afford. The mention of this circum- 
stance, though it may seem to savour of minute inquiry, is in 
truth neither trivial nor petulant. Young men just entering upon 
life, especially if they belong to Scotland, are seldom in a situa- 
tion to afford their time gratis, or, if in such a situation, are 
still more seldom disposed to bestow their leisure hours in 
‘labour of any kind. Besides, every oné knows the inadequate 
recompence usually made to a Scottish barrister, during the 
early years of his practice, and it was probably not injudiciously 
conceived, that a more ample guerdon might seduce some of 
that well-educated and peculiarly acute class of young men to 
lend their aid to the mew undertaking, which was carefully 
cleared of every thing resembling mercenary drudgery, while 
the honorarium it held forth made the ordinary professional 
emoluments kick the beam. In one respect that mercantile part 
of the matter was managed with equal delicacy and prudence. 
No distinction was permitted between the Dilletanti writer, and 
one whose circumstances might render copy-money necessary 
or acceptable. If Czar Peter jJaboured in the trenches, he drew 
his pay as a common soldier; and thus the degrading distinction 
was excluded between those whose fortune or generosity in- 
clined them to labour for nought, and the less fortunate scholar, 
to whom reward was in some degree an object; the pride of 
the latter remained unwounded, and, mingled as he was among 
many critics of wealth and rank, it remained a secret known to 
none but himself, whether he was actuated by any additional 
motives besides the desire of literary distinction. The report, 
too, of this uncommon premium gave a sort of eclat to the 
andertaking, and showed that the associated critics claimed a 
merit and consequence beyond the ordinary class of review- 
ers; that their band, like the confederates of Gadshill, were 
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‘no footland-rakers, no long-staff sixpenny strikers, but nobi- 
lity and tranquillity, burgomasters and great oneyers.” In short, 
this subordinate circumstance (for it must be supposed that we 
hold it highly subordinate to the principle causes of success) gave 
the undertaking at its outset an appearance of seriousness, for 
which, considering the youth of those upon whom the execu- 
tion was to rest, they might otherwise hardly have gained the 
necessary credit. 

In another circumstance, the Edinburgh Reviewers judici- 
ously took a difference from their brethren of England. Their 
criticism was professedly limited to works which, in one shape 
or other, deserved the public attention; and, that ample time 
might be allowed for selecting such subjects, their term of 
publication was made quarterly instead of monthly. At the same 
time, and as a part of the same arrangement, it was announ- 
ced to the public, that it was the object of this new publication 
to be distinguished rather by the selection than for the number 
of its articles; that the editors did not assume any merit for 
conveying priority of literary intelligence, and therefore left 
such a space of time betwixt their periods of publication as 
might avail for mature consideration of the works fit to be 
reviewed, as well as of the judgment to be passed upon them. 
It cannot be doubted that this deliberate mode of proceeding 
at once added to the real merit of the review, and greatly 
raised its character with the public. The reviews had been 
hitherto published monthly, and it was a necessary consequence, 
that those numbers which appeared in what is called the publish- 
ing season, which lasts from the end of November till after the 
King’s birth-day, were overwhelmed with important discussions 
which the critics had neither time maturely to consider, nor room 
to treat at length. Hence we have frequently seen the reviewer 
under the inconvenient but unavoidable necessity of continuing 
a single article of importance from one number of his review 
to another, by which division his argument sustained deep and 
material injustice. It was a yet more serious inconvenience to 
the editor, that he was obliged to bolster out his summer num- 
bers with an extra proportion of those insignificant and still-born 
productions which never for an instant either did attract, or 
ought to have attracted, the attention of the public. But at alk 
times their plan admitted too much of this trumpery. The 
monthly catalogue, where, as in the cauldron of Acheron, all 
mingles that mingle may, while it occupied a degree of room 
widely disproportional to its no importance, had, in a secondary 
point of view, an effect disadvantageous to the character of the 
reviews, and those by whom they were written. We have already 
stated our belief that the booksellers principally interested in 
Vol. V. New Series. 58 
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the success of these works, took care for their own sakes te 
rocure respectable assistance for what are called the lead- 
ing articles. But what man of talent would be bribed to the 
analyzing and reporting this dunghill of shreds and patches, 
this “‘ mass of all things base,” or write these paltry and brief 
notices, which were strung together, and appended to the more 
dignified articles, like the shreds of paper which form the tail 
of a boy’s kite? Or, if such a critic were willing to stoop to the 
task of a scavenger, and was condescending enough to sift 
this heap of cinders, could a bookseller be expected, upon 
mercantile principles, to compensate his labours according to 
the writer’s merit and not to their worth? [t is probable, there- 
fore, that these departments in many cases slipped into the 
hands of alow description of hackney scribblers, whose very 
names tended to throw disrespect upon the employment of re- 
viewers, and who may be supposed little scrupulous as to the 
indirect modes by which they mended the pittance allotted 
them. As, therefore, in this subordinate department, the par- 
tiality of private friendship, and the rancour of personal ma- 
lignity, could be summoned into activity, unsuspected and un- 
detected, it seems farther probable, that, if there were any real 
grounds for actual corruption and bribery, to which we believe 
the superior class of reviewers were strangers, they might 
perhaps occur in this ill-scoured sink, this lowest dungeon of 
critical publication. In disclaiming, therefore, any intention of 
reviewing what was naturally destined to obscurity, the Edin- 
burgh critics at once cleared their hands of a huge, ill-arranged, 
and most uninteresting class of subjects, and relieved themselves 
from the necessity of associating in their labours those discredit- 
able compeers, upon whom the task of considering it must 
necessarily have devolved. They did more—by this arrange- 
ment, they pledged themselves to the reader, that they would 
exercise no absolute and peremptory fiat of acquittal or condem- 
nation without treating the subject.at some length, and giving the 
grounds of their sentence, so that, if just, they might be assented 
to, if ill-founded, they might be opposed and confuted. Thus 
every thing in their plan bespoke the purpose of men capable 
and confident in their powers, bending themselves gravely to a 
purpose from which they had studiously excluded all that was 
trifling, vulgar, or insignificant. 

The associated critics having thus provided for the expenses 
of their campaign, calculated the duration of their marches, and 
estimated the importance of their proposed achievements, the 
Edinburgh Review appeared in October, 1802. A circumstance 
is said to have occurred in the very outset, unimportant in 
itself, but tending strongly to show the necessity that some 
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review should exist altogether free from bookselling mmfluence, 
as well as to evince the strong opinion of the right of manage- 
ment which the trade retained as to all such works. A very 
respectable bookseller, selected as the London publisher, took 
upon him to decline or delay publishing the first number of the 
Review, alleging (it is said) very frankly, the detriment it was 
likely to occasion to the sale of a certain expensive work in 
which he was concerned, and which the Northern Aristarchs 
had treated with slender cere mony. The future services of this 
gentleman were of course declined, and it was made sufficiently 
manifest that the publishers were to derive no other advantage 
from this work than the direct emoluments which the sale 
might produce to them. 

The first numbers of the Edinburgh Review asserted the 
character which it has in most respects maintained to this day, 
The style was bold, caustic, decided, and intolerant. To mark 
as far as possible the new principles of their criticism, the ad- 
venturers hung out the bloody flag in their title-page, and by 
the appropriate motto (¥udex damnatur si nocens absolvitur) 
intimated their intention to discard the courteous rules and 
indulgent civility, under the restraint of which their contempo- 
raries had been hitherto content to wage their drowsy warfare. 
It was a sort of imprecation on themselves and their infant 
publication, if they withheld their arm from battle for pity, 
need, or respect of persons. 


** Such and such evil God on Guyon reare, 
And worse and worse, young orphan, be bed paine, 
If I or thou due vengeance do forbeare.” 

Most readers must remember the hubbub occasioned = the 
first issuing forth of this unruly northern whirlwind. The con- 
fusion is before our eyes and in our ears, as if it happened but 
yesterday. A hail-storm, or rather the alarm of a mad-dog in 
Kensington Gardens, about four o’clock on a fine Sunday, is 
the best emblem we can propose to those who did not witness 
the universal consternation of the book-writing and book-sell- 
ing world. The Edinburgh critics meanwhile, like their coun- 
tryman Lismahago in a similar situation, beheld, with a Sar- 
donic grin, the confusion they had occasioned, and proceeded 
to fire their second barrel among the astonished multitude, 
regardless alike of the piteous state of those who fell into the 
ditch in attempting to scramble out of gunshot, or supplicated 
mercy on their knees, and of the threats of the hardier few 
who gathered stones and mud, or waved canes and umbrellas, 
to repel their assaults. “ Remarks,” * Observations,” “ Defen- 
ces,” “ Vindications,” came forth without end; nor were there 
wanting those who endeavoured to retort the injuries they er 
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their friends had received in the scufile, by circulating pieces 
of personal abuse and scurrility against the supposed authors 
of the fray. But the public, after viewing so new a scene for 
some time with amazement, began to learn that an insulted 
author is an animal not better furnished for defence than the 
poor sloth, which can only annoy its hunter by its plaintive and 
discordant screams. A writer who complains of the severity or 
even the rudeness of criticism, is like one who should tell of 
the inhumanity with which his adversary kicked or cudgelled 
him; for the disgraceful nature of the injury attracts more 
scorn than his sufferings can inspire pity. 

We do not, however, know whether the pococurante dispo- 
sition of the master critic, although a quality as remarkable as 
any by which he is distinguished, could have actually borne him 
through in his undeviating course of severity in despite of fear 
and Savian had he not resided at a distance from the capital in 
which his review had excited this ferment. Lampoons, libels, 
and all that pop-gun train of scandal’s artillery, may annoy the 
tnost stoical and indifferent philosopher, if he be placed within 
the actual range of their explosion, and view them primed and 
levelled against him from every bookseller’s window; but these 
paper pellets, which may have some little teazing effect when 
discharged across a street in town, lose their force entirely in 
the space between London and Edinburgh. A single copy or 
two may reach our northern metropolis, perhaps by the medium 
of some “damn’d good natured friend;” but, as they never 
get into general circulation, or become subjects of discussion 
i society, a man must be very irritable indeed who can disturb 
himself at the mere knowledge of their existence. Had Pope 
lived two hundred miles from London, he would probably 
never have heard of the puny attacks which called down ven- 
geance in the Dunciad; and we cannot help taking notice, that 
the only personal assault which the editor of the Edinburgh 
Review ever gave himself the trouble to answer, was written 
and published in Edinburgh. 

The same accidental distinc from London probably fortified 
the Edinburgh critics in adherence to their general plan of an 
impartiality bordering on rigour. They were separated from 
the great body of English authors, and a gulf as it were, 
placed between them, so that, while their works were under 
consideration, no personal image of the writer could excite 
either favour or commiscration in the mind of the critic. They 
escaped also the manifold ties that warp almost insensibly round 
one who is fond of literary society, and which wind him into 
partiality which it is difficult to discard, and expose him to 
solicitations which it 1s impossible to parry. Edinburgh, indeed, 
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it may be said, has a literary society of its own, the members 
of which frequently subject themselves by publication to the 
censure of periodical criticism. But, in the first place, the 


‘literati of Edinburgh are generally engaged in other pursuits in 


life, and are not, we have observed, apt to feel sore under the 
lash of criticism, as probably more indifferent to literary fame 
than their brethren of the south, who frequently make that and 
the emoluments which accompany it, the prime object of life. 
The critic may therefore exercise his faculty even on those 
with whom he lives and converses, we do not say with secu- 
rity, but at least with little fear of converting a friend into an 
enemy. But, secondly, if the ties of private friendship some- 
times occasion a tendency to partiality, of which wé cannot 
deny there may be found traces even in the Edinburgh Review, 
the narrowness of the sphere in which such temptations occur 
necessarily renders their influence rare and occasional. Lastly, 
we must observe to the honour of the literary society of Edin- 
burgh, that if there exist any causes why a critic who is their 
fellow-citizen and daily companion should delight to honour 
them more than perhaps they merit, there is little room for that 
darker motive of partiality, which arises from the feuds, fac- 
tions, and heart-burnings in which he might be elsewhere in- 
volved. There is, indeed, a difference between two classes of 
our philosophers, which we (to use Sosia’s expression) shall 
leave to the “other we,” our physical associates to make plain, 
and which, if we (meaning we ourselves) rightly comprehend 
the matter, resolves into a dispute whether the world at the 
creation was roasted or boiled into its present form. But we do 
not find our Neptunists and Vulcanists inclined to draw dag- 
gers on this question; (at which we are rather surprised, con- 
sidering that it seems incapable of proof, and is of very small 
consequence,) on the contrary, they discuss their roast and 
boiled together in a very sociable manner. As for our literary 


class, it is well known that our Celt sits down with our Goth, 


our war poet with our peace poet, our Marian with our Eliza- 
bethan, and all with our critic; so, until the lion lie down with 
the kid, and the child play upon the hole of the asp, we can 
hardly expect a more edifying accordance of opposite natures. 
Perhaps this may be owing to the narrow circle in which these 
gentlemen move; perhaps to the predominance of barristers 
among their number,—a class of prudent persons, who account 
all angry debate too valuable to be thrown away in gratuitous 
controversy, and keep it carefully corked up in guinea and two 
guinea bottles, for the use of those who may chance to need 
it at the bar. But whether the ludicrous cause we have assigned, 
or one more honourable to those who are by profession in the 
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daily habit of maintaining controversy with temper, and endu- 
ring contradiction without animosity, gives stability to the 
amicable and pacific state of our little literary republic, the fact 
is certain, that the critics who are members of it can draw from 
thence no food to stimulate malevolence, though it is possible 
they may find some motives for indulgence or partial prefer- 
ence. And these secondary causes had doubtless their effect in 
establishing the character of the Edinburgh Review, since can- 
dour, like other virtues, is most easily adhered to where there 
are the fewest temptations to disobey its dictates. 

All these, however, were but accidental advantages, which 
could only further this undertaking in proportion to the inter- 
nal vigour and stamina with which it was supported. The aim 
was judiciously taken, but it remained to prove the elasticity 
of the bow and the nerves of the archer. And, after laying due 
weight upon the particulars we have enumerated, as contribu- 
ting to the success of the Edinburgh Review, it must be 
allowed that the talents of the editor and his associates would 
have been of themselves sufficient to force the work into pub- 
lic notice under the most disadvantageous circumstances. The 
tone of the editor’s mind necessarily pervaded and regulated 
the principal articles. It was bold, uncompromising, and intole- 
rant, fraught deeply with various science, yet still more re- 
markable for prompt arrangement of the knowledge he possess- 
ed; distinguished for the clear, summary, and perspicuous state- 
ment of argument or theory, but unequalled for the ready and 
acute felicity of brilliant illustration. With these high gifts was 
combined a fluent eloquence upon almost any given topic, the 
coruscations of a lively wit, and the power of pungent sarcasm 
and unmerciful irony. The possessor of such talents could 
hardly be ignorant of the superiority which they afforded him 
over all whom he met in the ordinary walks of life, and over 
most of those whom he conversed with through the medium of 
their literary essays. And perhaps this sense of his own uncom- 
mon powers has given rise to the most striking feature in the 
Edinburgh Review, an indifference, namely, to the work treated 
of, and a tone of superiority, both over the book and the wri- 
ter, often just, but sometimes offensive to the reader, and 
always irritating to the author. It is scarce necessary to observe, 
that the despotic exercise of authority, though it may subdue, 
seldom can reform; and, considering the cause of literature as 
alone in question, a tone of haughty and uniform superiority 
on the part of the critic ‘is sure to harden the author in the 
offences charged against him. The latter is of a class not 
famous in any case for pliability or meekness; he is probably 
conscious that, whatever his general inferiority may be, he 
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must have bestowed more thought and research upon the im- 
mediate subject of his work than the reviewer by whom his 
Jabours are vilipended, and his wounded pride finds a reason- 
able pretext for resisting counsels, which, however just and 
useful, have been conveyed with supercilious contempt or 
acrimonious censure. By adopting this tone of general severity, 
therefore, the real advantage which literature might have de- 
rived from the Review was greatly diminished. There is pru- 
dence in the maxim which recommends us to glean knowledge 
even from an enemy; but few are able to practise so humiliating a 
lesson, or to derive the same profit from contumely and reproach, 
which they might have been disposed to deduce from friendly 
advice and gentle reproof. It will be readily admitted, that we 
only object to the indiscriminating use of severity. We have 
already stated our sense of the vg gee state of lethargy into 
which the critical art had fallen for want of a little animated 
and independent satire, and we can have no wish that those 
days of gentle dulness should return, when all the disquisitions 
of criticism, like the messes of the Romans, were sweetened 
with honey and oil. In the name of public justice, let conceit 
be flogged and pickled, immorality ducked and pilloried, and 
folly brayed in a mortar. It is when works conveying, perhaps 
useful, nay important information, are ridiculed for the want 
of graces which were not necessary to their matter—itis where 
writers of talent may have erred in the application of their 
powers——it is where early genius, in a premature attempt at 
distinction, may have fallen short of the mark at which it 
aimed, that we would recommend to a critic who shares that 
information, talent, and genius, to suspend the lash of ridicule, 
and to essay the effects of a friendly and warning voice. It 
would have the appearance of cant, were we to expatiate on 
the pain which a contrary tone inflicts upon the sufferer; nor 
can we expect that such an argument should influence a pro- 
fessional critic to whose occupation such infliction is indispen- 
sable. But in the Memoirs of the late amiable and ingenious 
Kirke White, we find a scene of which no good man would 
willingly hazard a repetition, whether for the sake of exhibit- 
ing his wit, or of extending his reputation. To crush the spirit 
and annihilate the hopes (as far as the reviewer was able) of 
such a young man, was not merely harsh and unjust cruelty to 
the individual, it was defrauding the public of all they had to 
expect from awakening talent, and smothering the fire of genius 
ere it had struggled through the damps of timidity and modesty. 
There is at least the same cause for forbearance and modera- 
tion, where information really usefnl in itself is communicated 
bya person perhaps not well fitted by taste or education to 
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come before the public as an author. In such a case, a critic is 
bound by his duty to the public, rather to consider the merit 
and value of the work, than the talents or manner of the au- 
thor. The latter is often peculiarly obnoxious to ridicule; for 
the creeping style of the laborious antiquary, the egotistical ver- 
biage of the traveller, the stately and self-important dogmatism 
of the experimental philosopher, may be easily rendered ridicu- 
lous, while the value of their discoveries remains unimpeached. 
But the boy in the apologue could not have justified his im- 
prudence in- cutting off the supply of the golden eggs by 
pleading that it was a goose which produced them; and, as 
every one who reads must be conscious that our most valuable 
information has not always been obtained by men the best fitted 
to put it into an elegant shape, a discerning critic ought rather 
in such cases to consider the intention and effect of the informa- 
tion conveyed, than amuse himself and his readers by bantering 
the shape and fashion of the vehicle which brings it before his 
tribunal. 
It remains we should notice the effect of this tone of dogma- 
tical superiority in the reviewer, when it is assumed towards 
authors of some name and an ascertained rank in the literary 
world; and, to say the truth, it is in such a case that we con- 
sider the critic as most justified i in assuming an independent 
at least, if not a lofty tone of censure. Too much deference to 
merit generally admitted, too much delicacy in pointing out 
the errors of an author of acknow ledged rank, would in fact be 
a cowardly dereliction of his own critical authority, and an 
admission that he had cited to his bar one who should have 
sate upon his bench. It is, therefore, in such instances that a 
moderate and manly, nay somewhat a peremptory assertion of 
the dignity of his craft becomes a reviewer well, if it be sup- 
ported with the skill and knowledge necessary to render it 
more than an empty assertion. And we are reconciled to a 
certain severity of criticism in such a case for two reasons; both 
because it is ten to one that such an author will peruse the 
article respecting him either with good-humoured conviction, 
or with contemptuous indifference; and, secondly, because there 
r is ground for a fair and manly contest between the assailant 
and the party assailed, and not unattended with risk to the re- 
viewer himself, since he cannot fall into the error of over-loading 
his critical artillery without somewhat endangering his reputa- 
tion by the recoil. Yet even in this struggle, “where Greek 
meets Greek,” the Edinburgh reviewers are apt to forget, that 
fair and generous opposition of sentiment ought to be like open 
war between civilized powers, undebased by the use of undue 
advantages and poisoned weapons. Above all, the critic should 
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remember, that the form of the fight gives him the right of 
attack,—-an advantage to be used with courtesy, not with atro- 
city. The author, by the very act of publication, gives, as it 
were, his cheek to the smiter; he must, like the Duke of Austria 
in the old romance, who undertook to receive a buffet from 
Richard Ceur de Lion, “stand forth, and hold his head fair as 
a true man.” We think this advantage ought not to be abused 
on the reviewer’s part; that the combat ought to be maintained 
according to the laws of courteous chivalry; and our litera- 
ture, if possible, preserved from disgraceful wrangling between 
the professors and the judges of literature, and from the revival 
of such controversies as disgraced learning in the days of Sciop- 
plus and Scaliger. 

Another leading innovation, introduced by the example of 
the Edinburgh Review into the art of periodical criticism, is 
perhaps strictly connected with, and derived from, the tone 
of superiority assumed by these critics over the subjects of 
their lucubrations. It is the right which they assume of at any 
time deserting the work which gives the title to their article, 
and, without further reference to it than a few lines of general 
vituperation, proceeding to canvass the subject matter accord- 
ing to their own views. Former reviewers accounted it their 
principal and indispensable duty to give an account of the work 
upon their table, and conveyed all their own remarks in such a 
form as might bear upon and be applicable to their immediate 
text-book. But the Edinburgh reviewers have often flung it 
aside, as an extemporaneous preacher shuts the Bible after he 
has read his text; and it is well if, on such occasions, they 
have again adverted to it during the whole of the article. It 
cannot be denied that this mode of considering a subject, in a 
general point of view, gives scope to the genius of the critic, 
and an ample opportunity for the display of his own knowledge; 
nor are we inclined to join the cry ot the neglected and discon- 
tented authors, who complain that the edifice of the critic is 
often run up with bricks surreptitiously abstracted from their 
own contemned Babel. On the contrary, the Edinburgh Mis- 
cellany must be admitted to contain many original and luminous 
essays upon subjects the most generally interesting, written in 

a style alternately powerful and lively, and forming a species 
of composition which, if it cannot be properly termed a review 
of any work, is often much better worth reading than if it were. 
It is no doubt true, that the example of this leading publica- 
tion has induced those of minor fame to neglect the natural 
and usual discharge of their functions, in order to wander into 
disquisitions quite beyond their own depth and talent. But we 
eannot so far adopt the severity of the northern critics, as te 
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make them responsible not only for their own mode of writing, 
but for the errors and absurdities of all who, emulous of their 
fame, may attempt to imitate them in it. We shall therefore 
content ourselves with observi ing, that this novel practice is 
peculiarly convenient for the numerous class of grown gentle- 
men who are desirous to have a superficial knowledge of the 
topics.of the day, without being peculiarly anxious about its 
accuracy, or disposed to encounter much toil in the acquire- 
ment. ke this body of réaders, reviews, magazines, pamphlets, 
and all the light-armed forces of the press, have been always a 
principal resource; and, as it is quite the same to them w hether 
the scantling of information which they require comes from 
the reviewer’s mother-wit, or is only an abstract or re eport 
from the author before him, it is probable that the variety, 
liveliness, and perspicuity of the lucubrations on general sub- 
jects in the Edinburgh Review have tended not a little to ex- 
tend its popularity, although they may not be strictly consistent 
with its title and professed purpose. 

Hitherto we have spoken only of certain peculiarities in the 
conduct of this celebrated and ‘popular journal, of its general 
and uncompromising tone of severity, and of the unceremoni- 
ous neglect of the various works w hich it professes to review, 
but which have often as little connection with the article to 
which they give the title as the sign of the inn with what 
passes in the tap-room. Something remains to be said of the 
nature and taste of crittcism which it exhibits; and it is with 
some regret that we must necessarily consider it separately, as 
exercised upon topics of general literature, and as connected 
with party politics. 

Upon the first of these points we confess our inability to 
deduce any precise canons of criticism from the sixteen vo- 
lumes which are now before us. Nor do we consider this as 
matter either of surprise or censure. A series of unconnected 
decisions, each resting upon its own specialities, pronounced 
perhaps by different yudges of the same court, can scarcely 
afford coherent materials for compiling a ar of laws. But 
perhaps the articles of a review still more resemble the plead- 
ings of an ingenious barrister upon various points of law, or 
the theses of a Icarned sophist on different points of contro- 
versy, in which the sole object, besides that of displaying the 
versatile genius of the ady ocate, is the maintaining some iso- 

lated and unconnected proposition by arguments which, upon 
another occasion, may be; changed or exploc led, without in- 
curring the charge of inconsistency. Thus the same premise: 
may be used on various occasions, as authorizing the most 
opposite conclusions. For examonle, the decided aes ex tended 
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popularity of one author may be represented as arising from 
his dealing more in the common-places of poetry than his con- 
temporaries, and another may be consoled by the assurance, 
that if his work be caviare to the multitude, it is the more 
valuable to the few who can estimate the just representation of 
the most ordinary feelings of our nature, which are precisely 
those upon which the common-places of poetry are founded: 
nay, if it be necessary, both these propositions may be aban- 
doned, to charge a third poet with want of popularity, as a 
conclusive sentence against him, pronounced by the silent prac-. 
tical judgment of the public. Now, although each of these 
dogmata may be supported by very plausible and ingenious 
reasoning, it must certainly puzzle any author, disposed to act 
under such high authority, to discover whether, by using the 
most hackneyed language and subjects of his art, he is most 
likely to secure the applause of the multitude, or that only of 
the select few; and if he should determine on pursuing the road 
to popularity, recommended in the reviewer’s latest opinion, he 
would be still uncertain whether, when attained, it is to be 
considered as a mark of merit or reprobation. In the same 
manner, if an author be dubious what degree of labour or dis- 
tinct description he ought to bestow on the detail of those mi- 
nute particulars which form the accompaniments of his picture, 
he may find difficulty i in reconciling two articles in the Review 
for April 1808, in one of which the author of a tale of chivalry 
is censured for the pedantic specification of donjons, keeps, 
tabards, scutcheons, tressures, caps of maintenance, portcul- 
lises, and wimples, while, in another, the poet of the village is 
distinctly applauded for the minute and Chinese accuracy of 
detail which inventories the whole household goods of a thiev- 
ish smuggler, including ill-sorted packs of cards, unpaired 
pistols, frocks, wigs, hats, and bludgeons. To us it appears, 
that both poets, in completing their pictures, were obliged to 
fill up the back-ground with the objects best suited to the na- 
ture of the scene and character of the actors, and that whatever 
advantage might be on either side in the mode of execution, 
the minute specification in question was to both a rule of art 
which they could not easily elude or disobey, any more than 
Teniers could have finished his Flemish carousals without in- 
troducing tubs, barrels, pots, ladles, and other vulgar utensils, 
or than Spagnolette could have brought out his group of ban- 
ditti without the necessary accompaniments of chains, axes, 
torturing engines, and bloody armour. 

It would be easy to point out similar instances of critical 
inconsistence in the reviews which refer to different works of 
the same author, and to show that the unfortunate wight has 
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been sometimes censured for taking, in his second work, the 

tone which the critic had approved and recommended in the 

first. But we are satisfied to have adduced proofs of our pro- 
position from leading articles upon popular works, composed, 
it is understood, by the same ingenious critic; and where there- 
fore the conclusion which we have drawn is not liable to be 
evaded by ascribing the apparent inconsistence which they dis- 
play to their being. written by different hands. So that, if the 
author be disposed to pardon what Dryden calls the horse-play 

of the reviewer’s raillery, he may be confounded by the capri- 

cious distribution of favour or censure, which seems to have 
been adopted from the inv oluntary exercise to which a cat sub- 
jects an unfortunate captive. This tone of uncertainty, and 
variation of opinion, or rather ot humour, seems necessarily to 
arise from the leading principle of the Review, which renders 

each article an independent essay. It is impossible for the critic, 
while considering every new work as an isolated subject for 
the display of his own genius, to maintain perfect consistence 
with what he may have for merly advanced upon similar occa- 
sions; nor would his doing so amuse or interest the generality 
of the readers, who are accustomed to consider each Review 
as an ephemeral publication, the contents of which are banished 
from their recollection before the next number makes its ap- 
pearance. ‘hese will, of course, expect a new disquisition, as 
lively and brilliant as the preceding, upon every fresh work 
which an author may send forth, and will care very little 
whether such disquisition be founded on the same, or upon 
new and inconsistent critical doctrine. We have, therefore, been 
often tempted to compare these distinguished articles in the 
Edinburgh Review to the prefaces and critical essays of Dry- 
den, abounding in striking passages, animated language, and 
acute reasoning, but written to serve some instant or pressing 
purpose; and so far from having any regard to an uniform or 
general system, that they are often in direct opposition to each 
other. They are, in short, like a series of decisions of certain 
courts of law, in which each question is studiously separated 
from all dthexs by a detail of circumstances, and decided as 
upon grounds proper to itself, until the lawyer, instead of being 
able to extract general principles of law from the train of prac- 
tice, is utterly perplexed by the maze of contradictory judg- 
ments, and only consoled by the reflection, that in the hour of 
need he can never fail to discover a precedent in favour of his 
own cause, whatever sort of precedent that cause may chance 
to stand in need of. That the law would grievously suffer in 
the parallel case supposed cannot be doubted for a moment; 
and if literature does not sustain the same disadvantage in that 
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before us, it is because the decisions in the court of criticism 
are not necessarily binding upon the parties over whom they 
are pronounced. But it is evident that, in this desultory mode 
of delivering his opinion, the critic abandons the chance of 
rendering real service to letters, by establishing, or at least 
acting upon, something like permanent rules of taste; and that, 
however amusing the revolutions of his doctrine may be to the 
public, they can only serve to confound the unfortunate author, 
for whose benefit, one would suppose, admonition and reproof 
were principally intended. In short, we conceive this determi- 
nation to be equally brilliant, and striking, and witty, and new, 
upon every article of importance which comes before them, is, 
in the critical court, a sacrifice of the high duties of the judge’s 
office to the love of amusing and of dazzling an extensive cir- 
cle of readers. Were we to attempt to make any general deduc- 
tion from a style of criticism so shadowy and variable, we 
should say, that subjects of pathos, bearing immediate reference 
to domestic feelings and affections, seem to come most home to 
the critic’s bosom. The wilder flights of fancy find little there 
which is responsive; and had our northern Aristarch sat in 
judgment at the Grecian recitations, we are certain he would 
have given his vote for Euripides, while we shrewdly suspect 
the flights of Pindar would scarcely have atoned for their 
irregularity by their beauty and sublimity. There is something 
in this distinction appropriate to the very art of criticism, 
which, although, in a good and kind disposition, it cannot be 
supposed to harden the heart, may have no small effect in 
blunting the ardour of fancy. Under the analytical process of 
such an observer, traits of natural feeling are like the perfume 
of the violet, which is only increased by the dissection of the 
botanist, while those beauties which address themselves to the 
imagination are, like the colours of the same flower, defaced 
under his scalpel. This, however, is descending more minutely 
in our observations on the character of the journal than is here 
necessary. 

There are general subjects, and we record the fact with plea- 
sure, upon which the Edinbu:gh critics have exhibited no 
variation or shadow of turning, but have passed and uniform- 
ly adhered to their well-advised and well-merited censure. We 
allude to that class of poetry which, while it is particularly 
addressed to the young and gay of both sexes, is calculated to 
exhibit a sentimental refinement of the strains of Sedley and 
Rochester of old. We rejoice to say, that the northern blight 
has so far affected the bays of the modern “men of wit and 
pleasure about town,” that, when they shall sprout again, we 
may confidently expect a very different foliage. Nor do we 
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notice with less pleasure their sturdy defence of morality in 
general, and their animated exertions against the negro trade 
m particular,—a cause which they early adopted, and contri- 
buted, we believe, not a little, by well-timed and well-written 
articles, to conduct to its present fortunate and honourable con- 
summation. This tenacity upon points of morality may be well 
allowed to counterbalance a thousand variations of the review- 
er’s opinion upon matters of taste. 

Our approbation of the theological articles of the Edinburgh 
Review cannot be so unqualified. They are deeply tinged with 
party spirit; but of that we shall speak presently more at length. 
But they also exhibit an unbecoming mixture of buffoonery and. 
‘‘ fool-born jest” with subjects of the deepest political and reli- 
gious import. The tone with which the methodists in particu- 
lar are treated, is that of a jealous clergyman who affects in his 
coterie to ridicule those of his flock whom his pulpit eloquence 
is unable to withhold from the tabernacle. But the matter is 
grown too ominously serious for this jocular mode of discus- 
sion. If it is intended to convert the methodists from their 
nore enthusiastic tenets, let the effort be made in such a man- 
ner as will neither irritate the feelings which prompt them, 
like other men, to repel contumely by contempt, or shock those 
of reverential awe, with which they , above all other sects, are 
trained to regard every thing connected with religion. There 
is much good and much evil in methodism, and it is difficult 
to conceive how it should have been made the subject of ludi- 
crous discussion by those very men who pretend to regard the 
question of catholic emancipation as a matter of such serious 
and vital importance, unless indeed they allege the novelty of 
the sect as sufficient excuse for treating its doctrine with fami- 
liarity, and think with Enobarbus, 

Tis better playing with a lion’s whelp 
Than with an old one dying. 

Upon metaphysical subjects, the Edinburgh Review vindi- 
cates the ancient reputation of our metropolitan university, 
long celebrated for that species of cobweb reasoning, as Paisley 
is for our national gauze. The non est tanti, always an ungene- 
rous argument, might be more decidedly applied to pure meta- 
physics than to any other pursuit, were it not that, like the 
abstract propositions of algebra, they afford a facility of gene- 
ralizing or analyzing at pleasure questions of political and 
moral importance, and, if they bewilder weaker minds, afford 
to those of a firmer texture, an acuteness of perception and 
argument not to be acquired by any other study. Upon no sub- 
ject, indeed, has the manager of the Edinburgh Review dis- 
played more of his characteristic acuteness, than upon those 
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where metaphysics are treated, either separately or as applied 
to practical subjects. There is at once a force, a dignity, a sim-~ 
plicity, and a precision in his mode of expression peculiarly 
fitted, not only to impress upon the reader the importance of 
the subject, but to enlighten and delight the attention which he 
has previously fixed. He never uses words of a dubious import, 
or in an imperfect sense; his illustrations, although numerous 
and splendid, never exhibit that doubtful analogy which tends 
to mislead the reader, or bewilder him in the puzzling conse- 
quences of an imperfect and inaccurate parallel. The reviewer 
not only fully comprehends all which he means to say, (no 
small virtue in a metaphysician,) but he has the happy art of 
expressing himself in language as plain as it is precise, and 
of conveying, in the most distinct manner, to every reader of 
moderate intelligence, the propositions which his own mind has 
conceived with so much accuracy. It is but his just praise to 
say, that, as a guide through the misty maze of speculative 
philosophy, none has trod with a firmer step, or held equally 
high a torch which has glowed so clearly. 

Several disquisitions of great classical value have at different 
times appeared in this work; and the scientific department is 
sustained by masterly talent. On historical and archiological 
subjects, the journal does not merit the same commendation. 

The fault which we are under the necessity of charging 
against this able review with the most unqualified censure, is 
the spirit of political party which pervades it in so remarkable 
a degree. We are far from saying that reviewers are not enti- 
tled, nay called upon, in the fair discharge of their duty, to 
express their own political sentiments whenever the nature of 
the subject requires them to do so. Accordingly, though we 
might feel disposed to combat the opinions delivered by the 
Edinburgh reviewers in many of their political articles, we do 
not pretend to question their right to treat these questions in 
the way which appeared to them most fitting. But the evil lies 
in the strain of party feeling, which visibly infects those articles 
of general literature with which politics have least to do, in a 
sort of narrow factious spirit of distributing censure or appro- 
bation with an eye to the political predilections of the author, 
rather than to the literary merits or demerits of his work. In 
former reviews, the effect of the -critic’s politics was confined 
to a few articles, where every reader was prepared to expect 
that he should give way to his partialities, and therefore con- 
sidered his argument with the necessary allowances; but on the 
modern system, these prejudices are like the plague in Leviti- 
cus, which not only infected warp and woof, linen and woollen, 
but left its foul stains upon the walls, the mortar and the stones, 
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upon subjects whose natures seemed incapable either of admit- 
ting or retaining the tokens of pestilential infection. It is not 
enough that the critics have “relaxed their brows severe,” and 
softened their tone of censure in favour of those authors with 
whom they may stand connected by party alliance, and by the 
sodalitium of clubs and societies. This partiality, although it 
falls under the imprecatory censure of their fulminating motto, 

may be pardoned to the weakness of humanity. There are even 
other temptations under which the critic who yields to them 
may claim our commiseration, if not our pardon. A severe 
attack upon a popular demagogue, or an incendiary scribbler, 
may draw down his vengeance, not perhaps on the person re- 
sponsible for the review, (for the manager himself may consi- 
der the attempted retribution only as matter of contempt,) but 
upon friends engaged in political life, and bestirring themselves 
in that stormy ocean, where a gale from any quarter is hazard- 
ous. Here, therefore, the call of friendship is likely to predomi- 
nate; the provoked Cerberus must be propitiated, and, instead 
of dragging him to day with the arm of Hercules, the rev iewer, 
in woetul inactivity, sits down, like Theseus beside Pirithous, 
and sacrifices his own honour and duty to the security of his 
friend. We are much mistaken if such feelings did not some- 
what paralyze the attack upon Cobbett, which, whatever the 
Edinburgh reviewer may suppose, pained him more credit with 
the moderate part of the public than ought to have been sacri- 
ficed to the fear of exposing any of the critical fraternity to the 
illiberal virulence of the Political Register. We write these 
things, rather in sorrow than in anger, and own ourselves more 
disappointed upon recent occasions, that we had formerly seen 
the lion pawing to deliver himself from the sordid soil with 
which he was encumbered, and have had one more glimpse of 
the service which the acute and generalizing powers of the 
leading critic, if freed from the adhesive slime of party, might 
render to a country which at no former time so greatly needed 
the light of a vigorous and intelligent mind. Amid the sacri- 
fices which have been made to party-spirit, (if indeed we are 
to regard it as consummated,) a more powerful understanding 
and more varied talent have never been immolated than by the 
individual to whom we allude with a mixture of respect and 
SOrroW. 

But, omitting and pardoning the departure of the journal 
{rom its duty, whether for fear or favour, and cancelling at 
once its sins of omission, the Edinburgh critics, must still be 
arraigned for the strange ‘and unjustifiable despotism of visit- 
ing, upon the literary productions which have no concern with 
politics, the supposed political attachments of the authors. It 
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is inconceivable to what trivial motives may be traced the shade 
of censure which pervades a whole article. A dedication to an 
obnoxious character, the praise bestowed upon one public man, 
or the omitting to praise another, the censure inflicted, or the 
compliment withheld in a passing paragraph, are quite suffi- 
cient to colour the whole character of a work in the Edinburgh 
Review. This has even been carried still farther; for there are 
instances in which the author has not left a single opening 
through which his political opinions could be glanced at; and 
yet he has been arraigned upon his general character, and his 
productions, literary, philosophical, or historical, turned the 
seamy side without, solely because his party faith did not 
square with that of his reviewer. In such cases the Edinburgh 
critic seems to adopt the opinion of Sir Lucius O’ Trigger, who 
held it sound reason to call a man to account for a sentiment 
he had never uttered, and was so subtle a disputant as to differ 
from one who was not at the moment giving any opinion atall. 
So sweeping a charge of gross and glaring partiality, of which 
the purpose is to write wp the characters of men of their own 
party, and to write down that of all others, it may be said, 
ought not to be hazarded without some proof. Now for this 
our limits are unfortunately too narrow; but if any reader will 
have the curiosity to divide the authors reviewed for these last 
five years into two classes, we pawn our credit, that out of 
those whom the Edinburgh critics are visibly inclined to favour, 
and those upon whom they exhaust the rigours of criticism, he 
will be able to form a black and a white list, in which Pittites 
and Foxites shall be as regularly arranged in opposite columns 
as in a division in the House of Commons. This partiality does 
not, it is true, altogether weigh down the scale of favour, or 
lighten that of censure, but we distinctly aver, that it gives a 
strong cast to the bear: It is the leaden’ bias, which, however 
concealed from sight, and small in proportion to the circum- 
ference of the bowl, however liable to be more or less coun- 
teracted by the manner in which the player delivers it from 
his hand, has still a subtle and controlling influence upon the 
course which his cast pursues. Ina word,as every mess dressed 
by a Spanish cook relishes somewhat of ‘garlic, this unfortunate 
spirit of party, gives more or less a tone and a colour to the 
most ingenious criticisms in the Edinburgh Review. In some 
cases, it cools the praise which it dares not ‘altotethier suppress; 
in others, it mitigates and qualifies the censure which it cannot 
entirely withhold. The critic keeps one eye upon the author’s 
merits, and industriously watches with the other his political 
acts and opinions; and where an individual is marked as falling 
under the ban of the party, a direct attack upon his hterary 
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reputation is perhaps the least he has to dread, since there are, 
in the course of such an extensive work, a thousand modes of 
obliquely assailing him, by illustration, comparison, or allusion. 
And these insidious animadversions are the more dangerous, 
because in such a passing observation the critic is at liberty to 
assume the premises on which they are founded, which, ina 
direct attack, he is under the necessity of supporting by proof. 
Now, considering how widely party differences extend through 
a free country like Britain, and how much the good, the learned, 
the wise, and the accomplished have differed upon political 
points, we cannot but regret that the Shibboleth of party should 
be fixed upon as a pass-word to the favour of a court of litera- 
ture. What we now think of Winstanly, who declared that 
Milton’s fame had become “ exti inguished and stunk, because 
he reviled our sovereign lord king Charles,” will be the opinion 
of future times concerning all critics, whether’ Whig or Tory, 
Pittite or Foxite, who shall make their literary decisions 
truckle to party politics. 

Having said thus much upon the predominance which a 
party-spirit has gained in the general conduct of this able jour- 
nal, it becomes less necessary to notice those articles in which, 
by general admission, as well as by the very charter of their 
office, the reviewers are called upon to deliver political opi- 
nions. In this poperenest the Edinburgh Review once asserted 
an independence of public men and party leaders, as absolute 

as their abjuration of bookselling management. The controversy 
with a certain noble peer upon the Sources of National Wealth, 
the angry retort of his lordship, and suppressed rejoinder of 
the critic, are not yet forgotten, and may be contrasted with 
the fond indulgence extended to a later and still poorer pro- 
duction of the same noble lord upon Indian affairs. But the 
progressive course of human affairs will not always permit a 
systematic assertion of the lofty independence with which the 
generosity of youth commences its career. Every step which a 
political adventurer makes in his advances into public life, con- 
vinces him how little unassisted and isolated talent is able to 
raise its possessor to the distinction of which he is laudably 
ambitious. At every turn a friend is to be acquired, or an ene- 
my to be soothed and conciliated; the jealousy of party favours 
no man’s views who does not place himself with entire devo- 
tion in its phala an, and the voice of the boldest and most in- 
dependent patriot is lost and drowned, unless the crowd upon 
one side or other of the House shout in chorus to it. And if it 
should be observed by a reasoner, attentive to the circumstances 
of parties, that the situation and habits of the manager of the 
Edinburgh Review have removed him from this gradual entan- 
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glement in the toils of a party, it will only remain to inguire, 
whether this has been the case with his principal and most 
powerful assistants; and whether friendship for these persons, 
and gratitude for the support they have uniformly afforded 
him, may not be as potent a bribe to a generous mind as the 
direct and sordid temptation of ambition or self-interest. So, 
however, it has happened, that the Edinburgh Review has 
become the distinct and pronounced eulogist and defender of a 
party in the House of Commons, whose cause they advocate 
with as much keenness and address as eloquence and talent. 
We are not entitled to censure them for adopting opinions 
which may not coincide with our own; but upon some occa- 
sions of great and predominating interest, we have longed to 
have seen them throw off their harness and their trammels, 
and give, with the independence that always claims hearing, 
and the native talent and acquired information that uniformly 
command attention when audience is gained, their unbiassed 
judgment upon affairs, before the momentous importance of 
which every thing like the selfish interest of a party ought to 
become invisible. But of late we have been able to trace no 
symptom of a “self-denying ordinance,” nor do we see any 
chance of purchasing the countenance or councils of the Edin- 
burgh Review at a cheaper price than a total change in the 
ministry of the country. This cold and pettifogging esprit du 
corps never disgusted us more than when the Spanish war has 
been the subject of discussion. We willingly wave descending 
to particulars; but it is impossible to read these articles without 
suspecting alurking desire on the part of the writer to see his ori- 
ginal predictions of evil success verified by the event; nor are 
we much assured of the contrary by the reviewer’s late assu- 
rances, that he detests Bonaparte almost as much as his Ma- 
jesty’s Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the other ministers 
who have so obstinately withheld from the friends of the jour- 
nal the seats to which they were so clearly entitled, upon the 
brocard, dentur dignioribus. 

With these reflections we dismiss this celebrated journal, re- 
gretting that we should have had occasion to mingle so much 
censure where there is ample room for praise and admiration. 
The length at which we have treated the nature and conduct of 
a work which has so strongly influenced the modern taste in 
criticism, will enable us to dispatch rapidly what we have to 
offer upon periodical publications of the same nature. 

But lo! to fierce encounter in mid air 
New wizards rise. 

The determined party spirit exhibited in the certs 
Journal has already excited a formidable antagonist in the 
Quarterly Review, conducted upon nearly the same plan, and 
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avowedly supporting opposite opinions in politics. The rapid 
and extensive circulation of this journal, when opposed to a 
redoubted opponent already in possession of the field, with no 
less than ten or twelve thousand subscribers, seems to justify 

the censure. we have ventured to attach to the narrow, partial, 

and exclusive principles upon which the Edinburgh Review has 
been conducted. For, although the Quarterly Review has exhi- 
bited many articles of great beauty and talent, it will hardly be 
said that it could, in its very nonage, have made a stand against 
the Edinburgh w ork, had the latter added to its extensive repu- 
tation for eloquence, acuteness, wit, and talent, the yet higher 
praise of moderation and impartiality. The opening, however, 

has been afforded, and the enemy has availed himself of it. The 
general sense and feeling of a great portion of the country has 
at once enabled a rival publication, under the numerous disad- 
vantages with which such must always struggle during its 
infancy, to place itself in opposition to these giants of criticism 
with a support originally respectable and constantly increasing. 
As politicians, we sce this with pleasure, since, without being 
sworn to either party, our feelings incline most strongly to the 
cause espoused by the Quarterly critics, even if we were not 
seduced by the superior eloquence which, upon party subjects, 
they have almost uniformly displayed. As moderate men, we 
rejoice in an opportunity of hearing both sides of a political 
question ably stated and supported, by persons whose powers 
and opportunities of information are so far beyond those by 
whom such points are usually disputed in periodical publica- 
tions. But as friends to the general cause of literature, we can- 
not but deprecate the tendency on both sides to involve its 
interest in the tumultuous and partial discussions to which 
politics uniformly give occasion. It gives us no pleasure to see 
either party prepare his white-wash to be used whenever the 
other shall have applied his blacking-ball. These obvious par- 
tialities, by which the author’s political creed is made the gage 
of his literary proficiency, we censure alike in both cases; or, 
if we impute more blame to the Edinburgh Journal, it is 
because it led the way to the introduction of so unjust and 
mischievous a criterion of judgment. 

As to other particulars, the plan and conduct of the Quar- 
terly Review has been closely formed upon that of the Edin- 
burgh; so that, in taking a view of the principles of modern 
periodical criticism, what has been said of the one will be found 
to apply pretty nearly to the other. They are both conducted 
by persons of high literary distinction, and superior to all 
bookselling influence; and the very party-spirit, of which we 
complain so heavily, is undoubtedly the means in both cases 
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of procuring v oluntary contributions from persons high in si- 
tuation as in talent, who, in these bustling times,.could scarcely 
have been enlisted out of mere regard to liseesbiuee. The Quar- 
terly Review has on some occasions appeared to lose sight of 
politics while treating of abstract points of literature; but on 
others it has been as violent and acrimonious as the critics of 
the North. We will leave them, therefore, to arrange their 
pretensions to public favour, being pretty certain that it will be 
finally determined by the iow of hands in favour of their res- 
pective politics. 
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POETRY. 
AN ENIGMA. 


if it be true, as some folks say, 

“* Honor depends on pedigree;” 
Then stand by—clear the way 

Ye sons of heroes, fam’d of yore; 
And you, the sons of old Glendower, 
And let me have fair play. 


And ye, who boast, from ages dark, 
A pedigree from Nosh’s ark, 
Painted on parchment nice; 

Pm older still, for I was there, 

As first of all I did appear 

With Eve in Paradise. 


And I was Adam, Adam I, 

And I was Eve, and Eve was I, 
In spite of wind or weather: 

But mark me—Adam was not I, 
Neither was Mrs. Adam I, 
Unless they were together. 


Suppose then Eve and Adam talking— 
With all my heart, but were they walking, 
There ends all simile: 

For tho’ I’ve tongue, and often talk, 

And legs too, yet when e’er I walk 

That puts an end to me:— 


Not such an end but that I’ve breath, 
Therefore to such a kind of death 

I make but small objection; 

For soon again I come to view, 

And tho’ a Christian, yet ’tis true 

I die by Resurrection. 
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THE TWO VIZIERS:—A TALE. 


A Persian king two viziers had, 
And fate unfavouring prov’d; 
The sultan and these viziers both 

‘The same fair lady lov’d. 


The sultan call’d his palanquin, 
And both his favourites took 

Unto the sage magician, who 
Dwelt near the silver brook. 

* Magician hear thy king’s resolve; 
“ Thy head shall forfeit be, 

«* Unless thou set these viziers both 
‘From love’s dominion free,— 


‘* That I unrivall’d may possess 
* The lady I adore,— 

‘* That outward smile and inward curse, 
I may not witness more.” 


The sage magician knew the king 
He strictly must obey; 

The sage magician knew his head 
Must for his failure pay. | 

This learn’d enchanter did to voice 
And feature give good heed, 

He knew the master lines that to 
The master passions lead. 

He on the fav’rites fix’d his eye 
With penetrating look; 

He read their passions, tempers, thoughts, 
As in a printed book. 

Then rubb’d his brow and mused o’er 
The king’s severe command;— 

He calls—a lovely maid appears, 
None fairer in the land. 


He to the vizier Selim turns; 
‘“‘ Be this thy fav’rite fair, 

“‘ Nor blush to own how flexible 
** Thy easy paasions are. 


“Go nymph, employ thy power to charm, 
** Thou’lt aim 2 happier dart;” 

He turn’d upon the other then— 
And stabb’d him to the heart. 

“1 dar’d not trifle, mighty prince, 
“ Thine anger to endure; 

** This vizier low’d, and all the world 

“ Contain’d no other cure.” f. 





DOMESTIC LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Lately published at Andover, Mass. in one large and handsomely 
printed octavo of about 600 pages, Archbishop Newcome’s Greek 
Harmony of the Gospels, reprinted from the text of Griesbach, with 
select various readings. The superintendance of this edition appears 
to have been undertaken as a sortof academic exercise by the Junior 
Class of the Andover Theological Seminary. The Greek character 
is remarkably neat and clear, and every care appears to have been 
taken in the revision of the press; but in other respects the edition 
has no farther claims to originality than the union of the improved 
text of Griesbach to Newcome’s system of harmonizing. Newcome’s 
excellent notes are added to the volume. 


An original work by Dr. J. Morgan, of Richmond, Va. has been 
announced, under the title of Medical Philosophy, in which an at- 
tempt is made to develop the laws of animal life, and intellectual and 
moral agency, together with the nature and cure of diseases. 


Buckminster’s Sermons. In our number for September, 1814, we 
noticed the first edition of this volume. Though its Circulation has 
hitherto been confined chiefly to Massachusetts, yet so favourable 
has been its reception, that a second edition has been found necessa- 
ry in less than six months. The editors have added to this edition 
Mr. Buckminster’s elegant oration on the dangers and duties of men 
of letters, delivered some years ago before the ®BK Society, and 
originally published in the Boston Anthology. 


William Sampson, Esq. of New York, has ready for the press and 
will shortly publish, a report of the Steamboat Cause as lately argued 
before the Legislature of New Jersey, containing the whole body of 
testimony relating to the history and invention of Steamboats, many 
anecdotes of the life of the late Mr. Fulton, together with the argu- 
ments of Messrs. Emmett, Aaron Ogden, Hopkinson and Southard, 
in this case. It will be printed in one vol. 8vo. of about 500 pages. 


Horatio G. Spafford, of Albany, has issued proposals for a new 
monthly publication to be called the American Magazine. It will 
contain besides the usual miscellany, a department devoted to agri- 
culture and to the mechanic arts, together with an Historical Regis- 
ter accompanied with state papers and other public documents. It is 
to be printed in monthly numbers of 36 octavo pages each, with ec= 
casional Engravines. 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE AND THE ARTS. 


The Burgeois Gallery of Dulwich. This elegani building which 
has been just completed, is described as presenting the most unique 
object of any structure in Great Britain. It serves at once as a mau- 
soleum of the late Sir Francis Burgeois, a name well known even on 
this side of the Atlantic to every lover of the arts, and of his friends 
Mr. and Mrs. Des Ensans; and as a Picture Gallery of the finest 
specimens of the various schools of the art. 

Sir Francis left by his last will 10,000/. sterling, to build and se- 
cure to the public the exhibition of this Gallery, which consists of 
three hundred and seventy one pictures, valued at 50,000/. sterling; 
with a direction that a Mausoleum should be erected for himself, 
and his two friends, connected with this Gallery. 

The Gallery contains specimens of Leonardi Da Vinci, Raphael, 
Corregio, Del Sarto, Titian, Carlo Dulci, The Carraccis, Guido, Ru- 
bens, Rembrandt, Poussin, Wouvermanns, and many others, the 
greatest names in the art. The Mausoleum is fitted up like a chapel 
or oratory, and is a master-piece of strong effect. It is lighted from 
the roof through a lanthern of orange ‘coloured glass, which pro- 
ducing the gloom of candle light, creates a solemnity that is highly 
impressive. The bodies are deposited in Sarcophagi, placed in re- 
cesses; that of the founder, behind an elegant altar piece. 


Recently published in London, the Philosophical Transactions of 
the Royai Society of London, from their commencement in 1665, to 
the year 1800, abridged, with Notes and Biographical Illustrations, 
by Drs. Hutton, Shaw and Pearson. In 18 volumes, 4to. 

The difficulty of procuring a complete set of the Transactions of 
the Royal Society, which comprise a treasure of facts and discoveries 
in every branch of demonstrative and experimental knowledge, has 
for a long time caused a reprint of that valuable work to be eagerly 
desired. It has been several times 'projecied, but as often abandoned 
on account of the great expense of the undertaking. At last it was 
determined to publish an Abridgment of the work, upon a plan 
which should render it a substitute for the Original, as complete as 
moderate limits and a reasonable price would allow. 

This is a work which we cannot hope to see very soon republish- 
ed in this country. As there are scarcely any complete copies of the 
Philosophical Transactions to be found here, we recommend this 
Abridgment as a work proper to be added to our public and College 
Libraries. 
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